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EPICURUS AND COSMOLOGICAL HERESIES. 


Twenty years ago anyone moderately at home in the field of 
Ancient Philosophy could have discoursed at length, and with 
reference to ample and incontestable evidence, about Epicurus’ 
attitude to the Presocratic thinkers, but even an expert would 
have found it embarrassingly difficult to say anything precise 
about his reactions to the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. So 
little was known about Epicurus’ relations to the two thinkers 
who must have been remembered by not a few of his Athenian 
contemporaries and whose schools were well established institu- 
tions in Athens while Epicurus himself taught there.* 

Of late this situation has improved and we need no longer 
blush at our ignorance about what had too long remained a blank 
page in the history of Greek Philosophy. For this improvement, 
for help extended to us in a perplexing situation, we have to 
thank Professor Ettore Bignone. His important two volume 
work L’Aristotele perduto e la formazione filosofica di Epicuro ? 


1A statement of Cyril Bailey in The Greek Atomists and Epicurus 
(Oxford, 1928, p. 220) is quoted by Bignone, L’Aristotele perduto e la 
formazione filosofica di Epicuro, p. xi, as characteristic of the situation 
which prevailed before the publication of his own studies; see however 
ibid., 391 ff. For evidence concerning Epicurus’ hostile attitude to 
Plato and Aristotle see Epicurea, ed. Hermann Usener (Leipzig, 1887) 
frgs. 171, 237, 238 (yet see ibid., pp. 387 f. and Index s. v. ’Apiororédns 
for Usener’s suggestions regarding instances of indebtedness to Aris- 
totle). For a polemic against Plato’s physics in Book XIV of Epicurus’ 
mwept picews cf. Wolfgang Schmid, Epicurs Kritik der platon. Elementen- 
lehre (Leipzig, 1936). 
2 Florence, 1935 and 1936. 
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has drawn our attention to numerous features of Epicurus’ 
system which can be explained as a reaction to Plato’s or Aris- 
totle’s doctrines (as one might expect, the Aristotelian doctrines 
which were a challenge to Epicurus are not those of the Meta- 
physics and Nicomachean Ethics but those embodied in his early 
dialogues and other “ esoteric ” writings). That a thinker who 
considered it necessary to defend his dpyai against Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, and Anaxagoras * should have remained indifferent 
to the great revolutionary changes that within the last two 
generations had been effected in Philosophy and Cosmology is 
indeed in the highest degree improbable. The intrinsic prob- 
ability of his thesis is Bignone’s strongest card; whether he 
plays it or not, it affects the discussion of almost every question 
taken up in the two volumes. It strengthens his position to the 
extent to which general considerations can strengthen specific 
arguments, and where the material evidence is incomplete such 
strengthening may make all the difference. 

This paper is not written as a criticism of Bignone’s funda- 
mental work. It aims rather to supplement it in a few points 
and to bring into relief certain lines along which philosophical 
thought developed—and diverged—in the fourth, and possibly 
third, century. Ii is one thing to argue, as Bignone does, that 
Epicurus worked out answers and counterarguments to par- 
ticular doctrines put forward in particular works,* another to 
investigate the historical background of conflicting positions and 
to determine, as far as this is possible, the circumstances and 
motives which account for the divergences. 

Subjects which lend themselves to this kind of study are the 
nature of the Soul and the questions concerning the eternity or 
limited life-time of the Universe. With regard to both issues 
Epicurus would think of the Platonists as committing something 
like intellectual treason by taking their stand on the side of 
popular misconceptions and superstitions and giving them vigor- 
ous support in the form of elaborate theories and arguments. 
In the present paper we shall confine ourselves to a set of 
problems related to the life-time and order of the Cosmos. 


8’ See Lucretius, I, 635 ff. 
*I refer in particular to Chs. 8-10 (II, 335-539) in which Bignone 
studies Epicurus’ reactions to Aristotle’s dialogue mepi 
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That the Cosmos is mortal may have been a res mira novaque ° 
to Memmius and to some other Roman readers of Lucretius, but 
Epicurus is not likely to have characterized this important tenet 
as a revolutionary departure. Much rather may he have felt that 
he was upholding the orthodox opinion—or, if the term may be 
used, the majority opinion—of philosophers against a recent 
aberration and heresy. And yet the substantial arguments by 
which Lucretius in the Fifth Book refutes the doctrine of an 
eternal Cosmos and the no less substantial positive proofs by 
which he establishes the mortality of the world ® show clearly 
that the traditional position is considered in need of defense. 
Against whom must it be defended? Bignone is convinced that 
the entire polemical section (vss. 110-234) embodies Epicurus’ 
critical reactions against Aristotle’s dialogue zepi ¢iAogodias.” 
For this thesis he may find support in every passage in which 
the opponents are represented as declaring the world to be 
aeternum, immortale, fundatum perpetuo aevo;* for this doc- 
trine is indeed characteristic of the late Platonic Academy and 
the Peripatos whereas the Stoics believed in the éxrvpwois. Yet 


5V, 97. Cf. the similar remarks preceding the exposition of the 
Epicurean dogma regarding innumerable coexisting worlds, II, 1024. 
The final sections of Lucretius’ Second Book include some references to 
the mortality of the Cosmos (see e.g. 1144), but it is only in Book V 
that we learn of the controversies raging around this subject. 

®V, 11-234; 235-415. As regards the polemical section V, 110-234, 
Bignone (II, 422 ff.), Bailey (Lucretius, p. 1337), and Karl Barwick 
(Philologus, XCV [1943], pp. 211 ff.) have shown—independently and 
along remarkably different lines—how essential the section V, 110-234 
is to the plan of Lucretius’ Book V. Although the transition at v. 235 
is very harsh, the section must have been intended for the place where 
we read it. 

7 See especially II, 410 ff., 422 ff. (on the section containing Lucretius 
positive proofs, vv. 235-415, which according to Bignone is also a 
“rivolta contra Aristotele” see below pp. 5ff.). Cf. also B. Farrington, 
Science and Politics in the Ancient World (New York, 1940), p. 143 
and passim and Cyril Bailey’s recent commentary (Lucretius De Rerum 
Natura Libri Sex [3 vols., Oxford, 1947]), p. 1338. So far as I can 
make out, Bailey is not in sympathy with Bignone’s approach. 

8 Vv. 116, 121, 159, 161. The assertion of eternity in the third section 
(vv. 156 ff.) is perhaps slightly less militant than in the first. If a 
Stoic ever made the statement reported in vv. 117 ff. he must have 
consigned many of his fellow-Stoics to punishment in the Underworld. 
Here Bignone’s case remains strong. 
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what are we to say if in vv. 156 ff. we find the idea of an eternal 
Cosmos in close conjunction with a statement of anthropo- 
centric teleology which fits the Stoics much better than the 
Academy or Aristotle? And can there be any doubt that the 
terrific battery of antiteleological arguments which. Lucretius 
builds up at the end of this section (beginning with the em- 
phatic tanta stat praedita culpa, v. 199) is aimed at the Stoic 
contention that everything in the world has been created for the 
good of man?® Yet if this is admitted, new difficulties. arise ; 
for Epicurus can hardly have known this version of Stoic tele- 
ology. We cannot but agree with P. H. De Lacy*® that “ Chry- 
sippus was the great champion, if not the originator, of this 
doctrine” (that everything in the Universe is designed to serve 
man’s interests) “and although it would be refuted in a general 
way by Epicurus’ arguments against providence, yet it.is unlikely 
that Epicurus ever had the occasion to answer it directly.” De 
Lacy is quite confident that Lucretius’ polemics against the 
Stoics derive not from the master’s own work but from those of 
later Epicureans who had to defend his dogmas against the 
increasingly dangerous rival school. Regarding our section, what 
remains of Bignone’s thesis is that some of the opinions here 
combatted by Lucretius originated in the Academy. It still is 
probable, for instance, that the comparison (at vv. 117 ff.) of 
those who deny the divinity and eternity of the Cosmos with the 


® Altogether three doctrines are refuted: 1) that the world and its 
parts are eternal and divine (vv. 114-145); 2) that the gods have 
their homes in the parts of the world (vv. 146-155); 3) that the world 
has been created for the benefit of man (vv. 156-234). Of these doc- 
trines the first is certainly close to the position of the Academy. The 
second may be a statement of popular Greek religion—or else but 
another aspect of the first; it is so briefly stated that it is futile to 
try to identify its proponents. The Stoic character of the third is 
pointed out in the text. For Plato man is a part of the Cosmos, yet 
the Cosmos does not exist for man. 

10 See his recent article “ Lucretius and the History of Epicureanism,” 
T.A.P.A., LXXIX (1948), pp, 12 ff., especially p. 16. A similar view 
is taken by Max Pohlenz, Gétt. Gel. Anz., CXCVIII (1936), p. 529 and 
in his new book Die Stoa, Geschichte ein. geist. Bewegung (2 vols., 
Gottingen, 1949), Ergdnzungsbd., p. 87. I admit that even the argu- 
ments in V, 122-145 may be “directed in part at least against the 
Stoics ” (De Lacy, p. 15); yet vv. 114-121 offer effective resistance te 
the attempt to make the Stoics the sole target of this section. 
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Giants who attacked the gods and suffer punishment for it goes 
back to zepi gAccodias in which Aristotle is known to have 
accused his adversaries of Sevy abedrns (frg. 18). 

What we wish to do in the following pages is to point out 
certain basic arititheses between the Academic and the Epicurean 
cosmology. Our Epicurean text will again be Lucretius’ Fifth 
Book, yet this time not the refutation of the rival doctrines but 
the immediately following section which presents the positive 
proofs for the mortality and eventual destruction of the world. 
Before we proceed to an examination of this part of Book V * 
it will be necessary briefly to review the stages by which the 
“ static ”- world-view and the belief in an eternal Cosmos had 
evolved. 

For the Academy, the eternity of the Cosmos is intimately 
connected with its divinity. Both beliefs have their root in the 
realization of the eternal, never broken regularity, the unvaried 
sameness of the heavenly movements.’* Information that 
reached the Academy from Egypt and Babylonia **— where 
records covering long periods had been kept—convinced it that 
the planets, far from being “ erring bodies” had for ever and 
ever completed their courses with wondrous constancy. This 
eternal order of the celestial world, along with the mathematical 
pattern of the various movements, suggested to Plato the exis- 
tence of a divine Soul—or Mind—which inspired and directed 
these movements. The stars themselves were felt to be divine 
beings, alive, and animated by their own souls. Yet if the 
Heaven was “ full of gods ” and the heavenly movements eternal, 
the world could have had no beginning in time and could never 
perish. The evolutionary constructions of the Presocratics could 
find no favor in the Academy; in the works of Plato and 
Aristotle we see a new cosmology which is of a distinctly non- 


11. Vv, 235-416. 

12 The decisive passage on this is Laws, VII, 821A ff. I have dealt with 
the subject more fully in Plato’s Theology (Ithaca, N. Y., 1942), pp. 
86 ff. See also M. P. Nilsson, H.7.R., XXXIII (1940), pp. 1ff.; A. J. 
Festugiére, Rev. phil., XXI (1947), pp. 19ff.; E. R. Dodds, J.H.8., 
LXV (1947), p. 25. On the relation between Plato’s cosmology, 
astronomy, and theology see W. Jaeger, Aristoteles (Berlin, 1923), pp. 
142 f., 158, and passim. 

18 See especially Aristotle, De coelo, B12, 292a7 ff.; cf. also (Plato) 
Epin., 987A. 
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evolutionary complexion take their place. Whether Plato when he 
wrote the Timaeus had made a complete break with the idea of 
cosmic genesis may be a matter for doubt,’* yet Aristotle cer- 
tainly proclaimed the new dogma of the eternal Cosmos in his 
dialogue zepi diAocodias and supported it by strong arguments— 
of physical, not theological character—in his De coelo.** In fact 
this is the world-view which his scientific work presupposes 
throughout. 

The new system clearly implies that the Earth has no more an 
end in “ time” than the Heaven, yet does it exclude changes on 
the Earth’s surface? Such changes formed part of Presocratic 
cosmogonies,’* and if the Academy as we have seen found essen- 
tial phases of these cosmogonies and as a matter of fact cos- 
mogony as such inadmissible, had it also to reject the notion that 
the boundaries of land and sea had changed and that where we 
now set foot on dry ground formerly the sea held sway? The 
Egyptian and Babylonian records can hardly have had a bearing 
on this question. In point of fact Plato and Aristotle, far 
from repudiating the idea of such changes, take considerable 
interest in them and we see them bend their efforts to fit this 
phase of the old cosmology into their new scheme. In three of 
his late works, the Timaeus, the Critias, and the Laws, Plato 
refers to great catastrophes—floods, widespread conflagrations, 
or earthquakes—which have left the surface of the Earth in a 
changed condition, without of course destroying it completely. 
A passage in the Timaeus is especially noteworthy because Plato 
here makes an attempt to link these periodic events on Earth to 
the heavenly zrepiodo.** 


There have been, and will be hereafter, many and diverse 
destructions of mankind, the greatest by fire and water. 
Thus the story that Phaethon, child of the Sun-god, once 


14 See below pp. 8-9. 

15 Aristotle, De philos., 18 (Walzer, 18 Rose), 20 (22R.); De coelo, 
A 10-12. 

16 Cf, Vorsokratiker (ed. Diels and Kranz, 5th ed., Berlin, 1934-1937), 
12A27 (Anaximander), 21A33 (Xenophanes). See also Herodotus’ 
theory regarding the origin of Egypt (II, 10 ff.) and Empedocles (Vors., 
31A49, 66). For the atomists see Vors., 67A24,4 (Leucippus), Aris- 
totle, Meteor. B3, 356b10 (Democritus) and Lucretius, V, 480 ff. 

17 Tim., 22C ff.; for passages in other dialogues see below, note 21. 
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harnessed his father’s chariot but could not guide it on its 
course and burnt up everything on the face of the Earth 
and was himself destroyed by the thunderbolt—this story 
has the character of a myth but the truth behind it is a 
deviation (wapdAdaéis) of the bodies that revolve in Heaven 
around the Earth and a destruction, occurring at long inter- 
vals, of things on Earth by a great conflagration. At such 
times all who live on mountains and in high regions, where 
it is dry, perish more completely than dwellers by the rivers 
or the sea. . . . On the other hand when the gods cleanse 
the Earth with a flood of waters the herdsmen and shep- 
herds in the mountains are saved while the inhabitants of 
cities are swept by the rivers into the sea.7® 


Thus the changes on Earth are still linked to changes in 
Heaven. The zapadAdaéis to which Plato here refers reminds us 
of the zapaAAaéis in the myth of the Statesman? which marks 
the transition from periods of order and divine control of the 
Cosmos to others in which the Cosmos, being left to itself by 
God, drifts into disorder. In the Timaeus the idea of an alterna- 
tion between such periods has been abandoned; there is every 
hope that the Cosmos will keep its God-given rags forever. 
Moreover while it is probable that the zapadAagis mentioned in 
our passage of the Timaeus will take place at the end of an 
annus magnus—i.e., when all planets and the sphere of the 
fixed stars have simultaneously returned to their starting points 
—we should notice that in the actual cosmology of this dialogue 
Plato, when he refers to this cosmic juncture, refrains from 
specifying what will happen at it.2° Does this silence indicate 


18QOn the subject of periodically recurring catastrophes see Jaeger, 
op. cit., p. 1389. Jaeger suggests that the “rationalistic ” interpreta- 
tion of the Phaethon myth and perhaps also the actual theory of 
catastrophes did not originate with Plato himself but with scientists 
close to him whom he followed. 

19 269C ff.; see especially E3 ff. where abrov (scil. rod 
= reversal of direction. L. & S. s.v. dva- 
kUkAwots misinterpret this passage. Cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Cos- 
mology (London, 1937), p. 206, Paul Friedlaender, Plato (Berlin, 2: 
vols., 1930-1932), I, pp. 236 ff., Bignone, op. cit., II, 379. 

20 39D. A. E. Taylor, A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus (Oxford, 
1928), p. 217, comments on this passage: “ There is no suggestion that. 
the end of the period is marked by any cosmic cataclysms.” He goes. 
on to say that we have no right to credit Plato with the Stoic idea of 
ekpyrosis. A destruction of the entire world or a transformation into 
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that he was reluctant to allow any break in the wonderful regu- 
larity of the heavenly movements—for the rapdAdAaéis would 
indeed be a break, however rare its occurrence? The other 
passages in which he refers to the catastrophes ** lend support 
to this conjecture; there is every probability that this construc- 
tion of a cosmological link between Heaven and Harth was 
abandoned by the Academy. Floods, to be sure, were still sup- 
posed to take place and the boundaries between land and sea 
were held to be subject to change, yet Aristotle with his char- 
acteristic bluntness declares it yedoiov to believe that such in- 
significant events on Earth should reflect developments in the 
much larger heavenly regions or should allow inferences with 
regard to the genesis and history of the Cosmos as a whole.** 
Before we return to Epicurus and Lucretius we must consider 
another complex of cosmological ideas which we find in the 
Timaeus. Whether or not we take literally Plato’s assertion that 
the Cosmos has come into being (yéyove) ** Plato is clearly 


fire of the whole cosmic mass is in fact nowhere taught by Plato. For 
a very different view on the annus magnus and cosmic catastrophes 
see J. Bidez, Hos ou Plato et Vorient (Brussels, 1945), pp. 82 ff., 179 ff. 

21 Critias, 1O8E, 111A,.112A; Laws, III, 677A. There is no reference 
to this mapdAd\akis or to éxmipwors in the extant works of Aristotle. 
What kind of catastrophes at the end of cosmic periods he admitted in 
De philos. is not clear (neither Censorinus, De die nat., 18, 11 who 
mentions the ekpyrosis nor Philoponus, In Nicom. Geras., I, 1 ff. who 
does not mention it may with confidence be used for the reconstruction 
of this dialogue, pace Bignone, op. cit., 473 ff., 511 ff.). 

22 Meteor., Al4, 352a26; see also al7 ff. (the entire chapter Al4 deals 
with changes between land and sea). Cf. J. Baudry, Le probléme de 
Vorigine et de Véternité du monde (Paris, 1931), pp. 175f. 

23 Tim., 28B6. Whether or not the yéyove is Plato’s last word on the 
subject has been a matter of controversy ever since the first generation 
of his pupils. That Plato knew strong reasons suggesting the eternity 
of the Cosmos I do not deny (for a recent statement of these reasons 
see Harold Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy 
[Baltimore, 1944], pp. 421 ff.), nor should I consider it impossible that 
in a different context Plato might have seen fit to treat them as con- 
clusive. On the other hand, the arguments by which Plato supports his 
yéyove are weighty too and spring from fundamental philosophical dis- 
tinctions. It cannot but be hazardous to reconstruct Plato’s true views 
on a matter which he himself considered outside the range of d\yOea 
and dvédeyxro. and dvixnro Adyo. (29B) or to imagine that he should 
have seen a reason for making a dogmatic statement to an interviewer 
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anxious to make the fabric of this world, once it has been 
created, as durable and indestructible as possible. His demiurge 
says that his works are dAvra éuov ye wy Oédovtos ; ** by rejecting 
the notion that the Cosmos will disintegrate Plato puts himself 
in opposition to most, perhaps to all, Presocratic systems. How 
does he—or his god—make sure that the Cosmos, although a 
visible and tangible thing, will not be destroyed? In two ways. 
He sees to it that the Cosmos is at peace within and that it is 
not exposed to destructive influences working from without. 
The peace within is safeguarded as follows: *° The physical 
material out of which Plato’s Cosmos is constructed is the four 
Empedoclean elements, fire, air, water, and earth. Four ele- 
ments are needed because they are to stand to one another in 
the harmonious relation of a geometrical proportion. The De- 
miurge actually fashions them zpds aAAnAa Ka’ Svvarov 
ava tov ad’rov AXoyov. This mathematical relationship is the best 
that can prevail and suffices to establish concord in the world; 
in fact not only concord but amity, ¢iAia.2* Commentators have 
realized that Plato here incorporates Empedocles’ ¢Xia along 
with his four elements.*7 However, Plato regards qgiAia as a 
permanent condition prevailing between the elements, not, like 
Empedocles, as a temporary phase. 

Plato next makes sure that no dangers will threaten the 
Cosmos from outside: 8) rertdpwv ev Exagrov eAndev 
4 Tov KOopov avoracts."® The entire substance of the four ele- 
ments has gone into the making of the Cosmos. This is an 
important new departure; the thought here expressed is at vari- 


who by asking him point blank: do you think that the Cosmos has come 
into being or not? exposed his inadequate comprehension of the Timaeus. 

*4 Tim., 41A8; cf. the whole passage including the following sentence 
or sentences; see also 38B7. 

26 Cf. 31B4-32C4. 

26 32C2; cf. 34B6 ff. 

27 Cf. Cornford, op. cit. (note 19), p. 44, n. 4; Taylor, op. cit. (note 
20), p. 99. J. B. Skemp, The Theory of Motion in Plato’s Later Dia- 
logues (Cambridge, 1942), p. 63 speaks of a “ Pythagorean refinement 
on the Empedoclean Philotes.” At 58A ff. Plato draws a picture of a 
struggle going on between the elementary particles. Obviously this 
struggle can be ignored at 32C2 since it does not impair the funda- 
mentally friendly relation between the elements. 

28 32C5; cf. Aristotle, De philos., frg. 19 Rose; Bignone, op. cit., 476. 
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ance with the approach of Empedocles and Democritus, probably 
also of Anaxagoras (to say nothing of the very earliest thinkers 
like Anaximander). These men held that our Cosmos had 
absorbed only a small portion of the available material and 
that a large amount of matter—elements, atoms or seeds—was 
left outside, not used in the formation of this world, yet capable, 
at least for Democritus, of building up other worlds.*® Plato 
states three reasons for his approach: he wants his Cosmos to 
be in the full sense of the word a & and oAov (that is to say he 
wants it to fulfil these Parmenidean requirements of true Being), 
and he thinks that only by incorporating the entire four elements 
can the Cosmos be secured against the danger of possible destruc- 
tion. The demiurge “ perceived that, if a body be composite, 
when hot things and cold and all things that have strong 
powers beset such a body and attack it from without (epuord- 
peva mpoonizrovra), they bring it to untimely dissolu- 
tion and cause it to waste away by bringing upon it sickness 
and old age.” °° 

We may now go back to Lucretius—yet not to prove that 
Epicurus must have polemized against the Timaeus but rather 
that, his system being what it is, he found it necessary to 
develop doctrines which are the opposite of the Academic. 

This point of view, however, does not apply to Lucretius’ first 
argument for the mortality of the Cosmos. This argument may 
be summed up in Lucretius’ own statement that everything 
whose parts are mortali corpore must itself have come into being 
and eventually perish.*4 Bignone has reminded us that this 
argument was known to Theophrastus; in fact he believes, like 
other scholars before him, that Theophrastus refuted it in the 
course of a controversy with the Stoic Zeno.*? Unfortunately, 


29 Cf. Vorsokratiker, 12A10, 31A47, 68B4, and for Democritus’ in- 
numerable coexisting worlds which may collide with one another ibid., 
A 40, Epicurus, Ad Pyth., 90, Doxographi Graeci (ed. H. Diels, Berlin, 
1879), p. 327. 

80 33A. 

51 Lucretius, V, 240-243. The argument is developed at length and all 
four elements (the maxima mundi membra) are proved to be perishable 
(vv. 235-305). Vv. 306-317 are a part of this argument and the same is 
probably true of vv. 318-323. 

82 ()p. cit., II, 455 ff. (for reference to earlier studies see ibid., 456, 
n. 4). Cf. Philo (?), De aet. mundi, 117, 124, 143 ff. From De aet. 
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neither the controversy between Theophrastus and Zeno nor 
Zeno’s authorship of the argument can be regarded as certain; ** 
all we can say is that Theophrastus was familiar with this type 
of reasoning on the part of those denying the eternity of the 
Cosmos. On the whole it seems more likely that proofs of the 
kind were formulated at the beginning of the Hellenistic period 
(when as we have seen the dogma concerning a limited life-time 
of the world stood in need of defense) than that they should 
have formed part of Presocratic systems. I am not aware that 
Plato or Aristotle ever betrays familiarity with this argument.** 

Lucretius’ second proof* is the relative shortness of the 
period covered by historical records and the recent origin of the 
arts and crafts, some of which have made their most impressive 
advances only within living memory (N.B. of Epicurus, not of 
Lucretius).°° This line of thought culminates in the following 
verses : 


Quod si forte fuisse antehac eadem cmnia credis, 
sed periisse hominum torrenti saecla vapore 

aut cecidisse urbes magno vexamine mundi, 

aut ex imbribus assiduis exisse rapaces 

per terras amnis atque oppida coperuisse, 

tanto quique magis victus fateare necesse est 
exitium quoque terrarum caelique futurum. 

nam cum res tantis morbis tantisque periclis 
temptarentur, ibi si tristior incubuisset 

causa, darent late cladem magnasque ruinas.*? 


mundi not a little may be learned about the later history of some of 
the arguments which Plato advances in the Timaeus. 

33 See the recent studies of J. B. McDiarmid, 7. A. P. A., LXXI (1940), 
pp. 239 ff. and W. Wiersma, Mnemosyne, Ser. 3, VIII (1940), pp. 237 ff. 
Pohlenz (op. cit., note 10, Ergdnzgbd., p. 44), however, is convinced that 
Theophrastus wrote against Zeno. It would be unwise to exclude the 
possibility that the argument V, 235-323 was worked out not by Epi- 
curus himself but by a later generation of his pupils. Cf. De Lacy’s 
article cited in note 10. On the other hand I see no reason why the 
arguments in vv. 324-415 should not go back to the founder of the 
school. 

84 Wiersma’s (loc. cit., p. 241) reference to Aristotle, De gen. et corr., 
B 10, 337a7 is unfortunate since Aristotle here is not concerned with 
the destruction of the elements but with the possibility that each of 
them may come to rest in its “natural place” and that there might 
be no interaction; cf. Plato, Tim., 58A. 

85 V, 324-350. 86 Cf. Bignone, op. cit., II, 463 ff. 
87 Vv. 338-347. 
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Here we have the same three causes and types of catastrophes 
that figured in Plato’s scheme: conflagration, flood, and earth- 
quake, and can see that Epicurus shrewdly turned the motif 
against its inventors. If Plato sought to confine the effects of 
these catastrophes to the Earth, holding indeed that after every 
catastrophe human civilization has to start again from its be- 
ginnings, Epicurus and Lucretius feel justified in coming back 
with the question: How can you be sure that if the same com- 
motion happens in a more violent form it will not engulf the 
entire cosmic system? The Epicureans while accepting, if per- 
haps only for the sake of argument, Plato’s theory of catastrophes 
insist that such events can bring about an exitium terrarum 
caelique; they would not regard the celestial or ethereal regions 
as immune against change and eventual destruction. 

Lucretius now considers the ground prepared for him to come 
forward with some more technical arguments; ** for on the 
subject of eternity and indestructibility the Epicureans have 
their definite and well-established tenets. They regard as eternal 
a) the atoms which by definition are unbreakable, b) the void, 
and c) the summa summarum, the Boundless, in a region of 
which our Cosmos has come into existence. These three entities 
are eternal and imperishable for good and irrefutable reasons, yet 
none of these reasons can be applied to the Cosmos. The Cosmos 
is not solido corpore as the atoms are; for void is interspersed 
everywhere.®® It is not like the void either and, most important 
of all, while the summa summarum includes the whole of space 
(locus) as well as of bodies so that nothing can ever enter it from 
outside and work havoc, the Cosmos occupies only a tiny section 
of this summa and outside it are atoms infinite in number which 
may at any time make inroads with sufficient force to destroy its 
fabric.*° This is the contingency against which Plato had tried 
to safeguard his Cosmos by insisting that the entire substance 
of the four elements had gone into the making of our Cosmos 
and that nothing had been left outside that could attack our 


38 Vy. 351-372 (cf. ITI, 806 ff.). 

39 Vy. 364 ff. 

4° See especially vv. 366 ff., neque autem corpora desunt, which points 
back to v. 362, neque corpora sunt, scil. outside the Infinite and ready 
to enter. Cf. VI, 483 et al. 
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world bringing about disease, old age, decline, or death.*! Inci- 
dentally, although Epicurus may no longer have bothered about 
Parmenides’ definition of Reality, it is interesting to note that 
the summa summarum as well as the atoms owe their indestructi- 
bility in the last analysis to Parmenidean concepts. The latter 
are a év and d6Aov—much more so in fact than the Cosmos for 
which Plato tried to secure these characteristics; the former 
represents 76 zav.*? And while the void, Democritus’ py dv, can 
perhaps not aspire to an ontological position of comparable 
dignity, it is as impassive to blows as the atoms and summa are 
(nec ab ictu fungitur hilum). To be immune against blows has 
evidently become an important qualification of eternity.** Plato 
tried to attach this quality to his Cosmos; Epicurus who denies 
it to the Cosmos connects it with the three concepts of which we 
have spoken. 

Yet the fact that no material was left outside constituted only 
one of the two safeguards which Plato had provided for his 
Cosmos. He had also asserted that within the Cosmos the four 
elements are at peace and friendship. It is well to bear this in 
mind when we come to the last section in Lucretius’ proofs for 
the mortality of our world: 


Denique tantopere inter se cum maxima mut ii 
pugnent membra, pio nequaquam concita bello, 
nonne vides aliquam longi certaminis ollis 
posse dari finem ? 


The finis is of course the complete destruction of the world which 
will take place when one of the contending elements (membra) 


“1 The parallel argument based on the concept of space (locus, vv. 
362, 370 f.) has no counterpart in the Timaeus. Plato’s notion of rézoes 
or x#pa does not lend itself to a comparison or contrast. We may, 
however, remember Aristotle’s theory that there is no rémos é&wOev (i.e. 
outside the Cosmos; see especially De coelo, A9, 279al17f.,. a passage 
which for reasons of style as well as of content is likely to go back to 
De philos.; cf. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 317 f.). 

4276 may kai ayévnroy kal &pOaprov (Epicurea, frg. 296). 

‘8 The word dmadés does not occur in the fragments of the Preso- 
cratics, yet that 7rd wav is draéés is the gist of Melissus B7 which 
represents a development of Parmenides’ position. Plato, Tim., 33A 
gives the draéés motif a new form; ef. Cornford, op. cit. (note 19), 
p. 53. On the dmaéés of the atoms see Epicurea, frg. 268. 

44Vv. 380 ff. 
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attains a decisive superiority, a wAcovegia. For the time being, 
the fiery element is greedily trying to “ drink up ” all moisture, 
the rivers threaten to bring about a deluge, and the winds 
(i.e. the element of air) sweep the seas, diminishing the sub- 
stance of the water and striving to dry up everything.*® So far 
they have not accomplished what they try to do (neque adhuc 
conata patrarunt) *° but they are certainly engaged in a mighty 
war (tantum spirantes . . . bellum).** 

We should expect friends to behave differently; rather than 
of Empedocles’ g@uAia we may feel reminded of his veixos, unless 
indeed we decide to go farther back to the very beginnings of 
cosmological thought when Anaximander spoke of the mutual 
encroachments of the physical principles upon one another.*® 
Into this description of ceaseless cosmic strife Lucretius has 
thrown something of his own inner restlessness; in the outer 
world the Epicurean may find some of that tumultuous uproar 
which in his own heart he is no longer supposed to know. The 
certamen or bellum which Lucretius beholds in the Cosmos is 
one of heroic proportions; borrowing from the language of 
Ennius, he says that the elements magnis [inter se] de rebus 
cernere certant.*® 

So far the certamen has been aequum and the precarious 
balance has been maintained. Yet fama has preserved a record 
of two great crises by which the Universe was brought to the 
brink of destruction. These crises are Phaethon’s ride in his 
father’s chariot and the great flood. Plato too had used these 
myths for his purposes, and he too—like Lucretius or, rather, 
like Epicurus—had distinguished between what cyjpa éxov 
déyerat and 7d dAnbés regarding the same events®° (we may 


4° Vv. 383 ff. Note that there is no suggestion of a rhythmical 
alternation between the elements as év péper xparéovra. G. Vlastos’ 
paper “ Equality and Justice in Early Greek Cosmologies ” (C. P., XLII 
[1947], pp. 156 ff.) sheds much light on the concepts of cosmic mAcovetgia 
and povapxia. 

46° V. 385 (patrarunt is Grasberger’s emendation of patrantur). 

392. 

48 See Vorsokr., 12B1 with the comments e.g. of J. Burnet, Harly 
Greek Phil. (4th ed., London, 1945), pp. 53ff. Cf. also Vorsokr., 
31A66 (Tzetzes on Empedocles). 

49'V. 393; cf. Ennius, Ann. 555 (ed. J. Vahlen, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1913) 
and Bailey, ad loc. 

5°Tim., 22C7{.; see above p. 6. Bailey in his commentary on vv. 
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surmise that the Stoics too interpreted the Phaethon myth as 
corroborating their dogma).® The Epicurean vera 
ratio teaches that the preponderance of the fiery elements comes 
about when large quantities of fire atoms rush from the sur- 
rounding Infinite into our world and by reinforcing one of the 
four elements upset the balance between these. If the excess 
of fire cannot be absorbed (or otherwise checked) universal 
destruction will ensue.*? 

Thus Epicurus shows us the elements in a condition of ordots, 
the opposite of Plato’s giAia, and while Plato had been at pains 
to exclude the possibility of disturbing and destructive influences 
working upon the Cosmos from the outside, Epicurus counts on 
the operation of such forces to decide the ordois in favor of one 
of the warring parties and thereby to destroy the fabric of the 
Cosmos. Against the Presocratic tradition, Plato had attempted 
to give the Cosmos, visible though it is and only a copy of the 
Tdea,®* a reality in the Parmenidean sense of the word. This 
attempt Epicurus has thoroughly refuted; for him the Cosmos 
remains what it had been for the Presocratics from Anaximander 
onwards, a temporary formation brought about by a particular 
yet transitory arrangement of the more enduring and more 
fundamental entities. As in Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and 
Democritus it is these but not the Cosmos which fulfill the 
Parmenidean requirements of Reality. 

The new cosmic religion of the Hellenistic era whose early 
manifestations Epicurus watched with suspicion and opposed 
with all his intellectual might drew much of its original strength 


396 ff. rightly rejects the view that Lucretius in reporting the myth and 
going on to express a protest had any particular Hellenistic poet in 
mind. More important than the poetic treatment of the myth is the 
interest which philosophers had taken in it. 

51 The evidence falls short of being conclusive, even though one may 
accept Pohlenz’s (op. cit., note 10, pp. 79 ff. and Ergdnzgbd., pp. 45 f.) 
thesis regarding a Stoic substratum of Dio Chrysostomus’ Borysthenicus 
in which Phaethon’s ride is mentioned (Or., 36, 48). See also St. V. F., 
IT, 588 (181, 34), yet note the Epicurean motifs at the end of this 
fragment. 

52 Vv. 405-410. This is followed by a brief reference to, and a scien- 
tific explanation of, the flood story (vv. 411-415); it is, however, not 
suggested that an excess of water might have fatal consequences for 
the Cosmos. 58 Tim., 28A ff.; 29A ff. 
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from the discovery of the eternal regularity and sameness of the 
heavenly movements. We have spoken of this discovery earlier ; 
it remains to consider Epicurus’ reaction to it and to the closely 
allied conviction that rdéis, not dragéia, governs the world. There 
are several facets to this reaction, some of them so well known 
by now that we may content ourselves with a brief reference to 
them before we proceed to others which, as far as I can see, have 
escaped attention. 

The idea that the heavenly bodies by the intelligence of their 
movements and the beauty of their patterns suggest the existence 
of an ordering and controlling deity was anathema to Epicurus; 
for such a deity being engaged in incessant and troublesome 
activities could never attain the blessed state of quietude which 
is essential for the Epicurean gods.®* Moreover, human beings 
who fancy themselves to be dependent on gods whose own move- 
ments are determined by an unbreakable Necessity (dvayxy) 
acknowledge masters worse than the gods of popular religion. 
For whatever the weaknesses and wickednesses of the popular 
deities may be, it can still be said for them that they allow their 
worshippers to entertain hope. The stars cannot be swayed; 
they are impervious to sacrifices and prayers.*® 

Along with astral theology and astrology (if the term is per- 
missible) the new scientific astronomy is repudiated by Epi- 
curus. Distrusting its elaborate mathematical explanations, he 
warns his followers against losing their heads in this abstruse 

Yet even if Epicurus prefers other—and on the whole older— 
explanations for the heavenly movements, the fact of an ordo 
certus in the realm of celestial phenomena could not be dis- 
puted away. Moreover, Plato and Aristotle, when speaking of 
the divine powers which operate in the Cosmos, had not only 
dwelt on the eternal sameness of the heavenly movements but 


54 See Epist. ad Herod., I, 76f. Cf. A. J. Festugiére, Epicure et ses 
dieux (Paris, 1946), pp. 83 ff. 

55 Cf. Festugiére, op. cit., pp. 104, 107; Bignone, op. cit., 407f. See 
Lucretius, V, 82 ff. (for the correct understanding of V, 86 ff. [= VI, 
62 ff.] rursus in antiquas referuntur religiones et dominos acris ad- 
sciscunt omnia posse quos miseri credunt it is well to bear in mind that 
the names of the planets are those of the “ ancient ” gods). 

56 See e.g. Hpist. ad Pyth., 93, 113, Ad Herod., 79. Cf. Bignone, 
op. cit., I, 120, 152 and passim. 
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also referred to such obvious manifestations of cosmic order as 
the alternation of day and night, the recurrence of the seasons, 
and the phases of the Moon.*? Epicurus “ took account ” of this 
world-view when he traced the history of civilization through its 
successive stages. In explaining the origin and rapid spread of 
superstition (Lucretius’ religio) he specified the profound im- 
pression which the regularity of the cosmic phenomena made 
upon ignorant men as one of the main causes for this deplorable 
development.®® It is interesting to compare this reaction of 
Epicurus with the Stoic response to the Academic theology. 
While some leading Stoics showed their sympathy with this 
theology by making the regularity of the star-movements one 
of their four proofs for the validity of religion,®°® Epicurus 
treated this regularity as one of the three (?) causes for the 
prevalence of a diseased condition of mind.® A dubious compli- 
ment for the Platonic theology. Yet that Epicurus made this 
concession to the Academic approach remains noteworthy if we 
consider how different an explanation of religion he found in his 
principal authority. According to Democritus, man’s concept of 
the deity had been formed under the impression of zapadoéga, 
irregular and unexpected celestial events (e.g. eclipses of Sun 


57 Plato, Laws, 886A (Ta Trav Siaxexoounuéva Kadws otrws), 899B; 
Aristotle, De philos., 18. 

1184 ff.; cf. 1204 ff. (with the latter passage compare Aristotle, 
De philos., 13). 

5° The quattuor causae of Cleanthes are set forth by Cicero, De nat. 
deor., II, 5, 13 ff.; see especially 15. On Cleanthes’ debt to Aristotle see 
Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 153, 166, 167, n. 1. and for some other points 
concerning these causae the same author’s The Theology of the Early 
Greek Philosophers (Oxford, 1947), p. 249, notes 29 and 35. 

®°Tt is possible to distinguish three cawsae in Lucretius, V, 1161- 
1240: 1) visions, especially dream visions of egregiae facies, 1169-1182 
(a Democritean motif); 2) (praeterea) the caeli rationes and the 
alternation of the seasons ordine certo, 1183 ff.; ef. 1204 ff. (the de- 
velopment of this causa recalls Critias’ famous fragment, Vorsokr., 
88B25); 3) (praeterea) events like lightning and thunder, gale, earth- 
quake, 1218-1240. The last causa has again a Democritean basis, as 
Gregory Vlastos reminds me. Vlastos refers to Vorsokr., 68A75 to 
which he adds Diodorus, I, 11, 5 (derived from a Democritean source; 
ef. Reinhardt as cited in note 61); on the strength of this passage and 
Philodemus, De piet., 5a (Vorsokr., ibid.) Vlastos suggests that the 
season motif too goes back to Democritus and that the emphasis on 
ordo is the only feature indicative of Academic influence. 
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and Moon, the covering up of one planet by another, thunder and 
lightning).®* In Lucretius’ account of the origin of religio 
great importance is attached to the regular movements and 
changes in the Cosmos; yet irregular and startling events are 
likewise given a place among its causes.°? 

Yet granted that Epicurus condemned the conclusions which 
men had drawn from the pattern of order in the firmament, 
could he deny or ignore the regularities? Why does the Sun 
rise every day tempore certo? Why are the various phases of the 
moon repeated over and over ordine formarum certo? ®* On the 
basis of the atomist theory it was desperately difficult to cope 
with these problems and one can hardly maintain that Epicurus 
acquitted himself of his task in a manner likely to enhance his 
stature as a scientist. We see him at pains to render the re- 
appearance of the Sun less astonishing by pointing out that 
regularity is found elsewhere in Nature; he asks us to remember 
that trees blossom at a fixed time and that a fixed law governs 
the growth and the development to maturity of human and other 
living beings.** Again, “ why should not a fresh moon-be created 
every day with fixed succession of phases and fixed shapes,” since 
so many things come to pass at fixed times? * Among these 
“so many things ” Lucretius gives pride of place to the Seasons 
whose regular recurrence he describes in verses justly famous for 
their beautiful imagery and the richness of their poetic colors.® 


61 Cf, Sextus, Adv. math., IX, 24 (Vorsokr., 68A75). Karl Reinhardt, 
Hermes, XLVII (1912), pp. 510f. and Bailey, ad vv. 1183 ff., rashly 
identify Democritus’ explanation (as recorded by Sextus) with the 
second causa of Lucretius. It is hard to see how the items adduced by 
Sextus could have as their common denominator ordo certus on which 
Lucretius lays stress and in which we recognize the Academic motif. 
See however note 60. 

®2 See the third causa (cf. note 60). Vv. 1191, 1193 which belong 
to the context of the second causa should probably be understood in the 
sense suggested by V, 675 f.: non nimis incertis fiunt in partibus anni; 
ef. VI, 357 ff. 

°8'V, 656, 661, 667, 732. 

64V, 669 ff., 736 ff. 

*V, 731 ff. (I have borrowed from Bailey’s translation. ) 

°° Vv. 737 ff.; cf. 731 ff., 748 ff. Needless to say, for Plato the rdés 
governing the alternation and recurrence of the pa: is another mani- 
festation of an intelligent and divine principle in the Cosmos; see above 


note 57. 
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Yet can beauty of description make up for the weakness of the 
underlying theory? If we may base our judgment upon Lucre- 
tius, the best in the way of theory that Epicurus could offer to 
explain cosmic regularities is this: 


namque ubi sic fuerunt causarum exordia prima 
atque ita res mundi cecidere ab origine prima 
conseque quoque iam redeunt ex ordine certo.* 


A somewhat oracular statement which seems to credit the atoms 
—for they must after all be responsible for the way in which res 
cecidere—with a mysterious power to effect what the philosopher 
cannot explain. It is tempting to comment that Epicurus here 
unwittingly betrays the limitations of his system, to wit the 
incapacity of his atomism to cope with the phenomena which the 
Academy ascribed to the operations of a divine Mind or Soul, 
phenomena whose “ scientific ” explanation had to wait for much 
later thinkers who could attack them with the help of far supe- 
rior equipment. Yet this comment, while not entirely devoid 
of truth, would be unjust to Epicurus since it would base the 
verdict on Epicurus’ concept of raéis on its application to cosmic 
phenomena which is its weakest aspect.®* 

However, in crediting Epicurus with a concept of order we are 
probably at variance with the opinio recepta concerning the 
atomic system. The important role which Necessity (dvayxy) 
and Chance (rvxn) play in the atomists’ explanation of physical 
events and processes is well known and not too difficult to under- 
stand ; °° but how can order arise out of the fortuitous concursus 
of atoms? The lines just quoted, however obscure and unsatis- 
factory the underlying thought, are perhaps sufficient to suggest 


®7V, 677 ff. Conseque . . . redeunt, instead of consequiae rerum, is a 
conjecture of Karl Lachmann; yet two passages in Apuleius (V, 24, 
X, 18) to which Lachmann refers in his famous commentary (Berlin, 
1850) lend credence to the existence of the noun rather than of the 
adjective. The adverb seems nevertheless more satisfacory: if things 
have thus fallen out from the first beginnings of the world they return 
thereafter in a fixed sequence. 

°§ It is also pertinent to remember that for the phenomena in question 
Epicurus makes it a point to offer a number of alternative solutions. 
In each instance only one of these solutions involves his problematic 
concept and explanation of cosmic law. 

°° Cf. Bailey, op. cit. (note 1), pp. 142 (on Democritus), 317, 325 
and passim (on Epicurus). 
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a modification of the current view—unless we resort to the 
desperate expedient of regarding them as Lucretius’ own im- 
provisation. Yet that the idea here expressed—or if not “ ex- 
pressed,” at least adumbrated—goes back to Epicurus himself 
is proved by its appearance in other parts of Lucretius’ work. 
In the section of Book I which incorporates the arguments sup- 
porting the fundamental Epicurean tenet nihil e nihilo gigm 
we read: 


praeterea cur vere rosam, frumenta calore, 
vites autumno fundi suadente videmus, 

si non, certa suo quia tempore semina rerum 
cum confluxerunt, patefit quodcumque creatur.”° 


Here and elsewhere in this section Lucretius actually proves 
more than that nothing can arise out of nothing. He proves that 
everything arises out of something definite (certum) and specific 
(suum).™ If we compare with the passage just quoted the 
reason which Lucretius gives us in Book V for the never varying 
reappearance of the Sun 


aut quia conveniunt ignes et semina multa 
confluere ardoris consuerunt tempore certo... 
nec tamen illud in his rebus mirabile debet *” 
esse quod haec ignis tam certo tempore possunt 
semina confluere et solis reparare nitorem, 


we realize that Epicurus applied—tentatively and indeed less 
successfully—to the explanation of celestial phenomena a princi- 
ple that was firmly embedded in the fundamentals of his system. 
In fact, the principle represents his interpretation of the tradi- 
tional physical axiom ovdév é& oddevds. It is easy to see that this 
interpretation makes clever use of the connotations of the word 
oréppa Which, although a technical or semi-technical term,** had 


707, 174 ff.; see also 169, 203. 

71 Cf. the note on v. 169 in A. Ernout and L. Robin, Lucréce, De R. 
N., Commentaire exégétique et critique (Paris, 1926-1928, 3 vols.). 

72°-V, 660 f., 666 ff. 

73Qn Epicurus’ use of the term see Bailey, op. cit. (note 1), pp. 
343 f. There is evidence that Democritus—while making ample allow- 
ance for Chance in his cosmogony—recognized that growth from seed 
follows a more definite and determinate pattern. Cf. Aristotle, Phys., 
B3, 196a24-b5; De part. an., Al, 641b15-23. Sir David Ross in his 
commentary on the former passage (Aristotle’s Physics [Oxford, 1936], 
p. 515) pertinently refers to Lucretius, I, 159-207, suggesting that 
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not become entirely divorced from its biological origins. In Epi- 
curus’ concept of order the biological motif predominates. Small 
wonder that the application of the concept to cosmic matters 
remains problematical. 

It is curious that students of Epicurus’ philosophy have given 
so little attention to this facet of his system.** Granted that the 
Letters and Fragments do not throw much light on this point,” 
it yet will not do to ignore Lucretius’ eloquent testimony. Even 
if it were possible to dismiss the passages which we have adduced 
as insignificant or philosophically irrelevant—or, worst of all, 
to cling to the notion that Lucretius is for once embarking on a 
philosophical adventure proprio Marte—what justification could 
there be for minimizing the impressive sentence which may be 
looked upon as the epitome of this approach: certum ac dits- 
positumst ubi quicquid crescat et insit? This proposition does 
not occur but may be said to be implicit in the arguments by 
which Lucretius supports the nihil e nihilo. It does occur twice 
in the context of a reasoning by which Lucretius proves that the 
only place where Soul can exist is the human body. In one of 
these two passages he seeks to refute the idea that the individual 
human soul could survive the dissolution of the body in which 


Epicurus when using the growth from seed as argument for ovdév é 
ovdevés is in the debt of Democritus. 

74 See, however, the important Eacursus in C. Giussani’s edition 
(Torino, 1923), IV, pp. 169 ff. W. E. Leonard and S. B. Smith (7. 
Lucreti Cari De Rerum Nat. Libri Sew [Madison, Wisc., 1942]), ad 
V, 677 ff. refer to their note on I,75 in which they say that “only 
such things or beings exist whose parts because of natural law can 
harmonize and function together.” This is indeed Epicurean doctrine 
yet in the passages which we are considering Epicurus while groping 
for an understanding of certain “laws of nature” is not primarily 
concerned with the ability of atoms to harmonize their movements and 
to comply with the foedera naturai. Robin’s note on V, 677 (op. cit., 
see note 71) is helpful, yet I am not sure that he and Giussani are 
correct in comparing the thought of V, 849 ff. where no ordo certus, no 
mepiodos or is discussed. 

75 Ad Pyth., 77 fin (discussed by Giussani, loc. cit., p. 170) is even 
less explicit than Lucretius, V, 677 ff.; see also ibid., 97 (quoted 
below in note 80). The passage in the Letter to Herodotus which 
corresponds to Lucretius I, 159f. merely states wav yap é« mavrds 
éyéver’ av omepuatrwy ovdév mpocdeduevov (38). It stands to reason that 
in the larger work on which Lucretius draws Epicurus developed some 
of the implications of this statement. 
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it dwells."* The other passage occurs in the section of Book V 
in which Lucretius rejects the dogma of the divine quality of 
the Cosmos and its parts. More specifically his arguments are 
directed against the assumption of a World-Soul. This is indeed 
a fundamental dogma of the cosmic theology which had taken 
shape in the Academy—and been adopted by the Stoics,’’“—and 
as the World-Soul had been introduced to account for the order 
and harmony of the Universe, especially its celestial phases,** the 
reader who bears the historical background in mind may justi- 
fiably take the view that, whoever the enemy against whom Epi- 
curus’ arguments are directed,’® the issue is fundamentally 
between the Academic and the Epicurean conception of order. 
The fact that Epicurus here plays off his own, much less specula- 
tive, concept against the cosmic hypotheses of his adversaries 
gives his argument a peculiar piquancy. As we know, his con- 
cept is not founded on the harmony and the beautiful mathe- 
matical pattern of the heavenly spheres and movements, nor does 
it spring from the feeling of awe which fills a man while con- 
templating the starry heaven. It is much more empirical than 
the Academic or Stoic concept. Faithful to his epistemological 
and methodological principles, Epicurus refers to facts which are 
within the range of everybody’s knowledge and experience.®° 
Although in this passage the word semina does not occur and no 


76 The two passages are III, 784-805 and V, 122-143; note especially 
III, 787, 794f., V, 131. On the relation between the two passages cf. 
Bailey’s commentary (p. 1341). Vv. V, 142f. which have a special 
relevance for the World-Soul do not recur in the other passage. 
Whether Epicurus himself used identical arguments and similar 
phrasing in both contexts or whether in one context he merely referred 
to the arguments elaborated in the other is a question which I must 
leave open. In any case, Bignone has proved, to my mind conclusively, 
that V, 128-141 have their appropriate place in Epicurus’ polemic. 
The basic idea of V, 128-130 (III, 784-786) is close to that of I, 158 ff. 

77 Cf. Joseph Moreau, L’Ame du monde de Platon aux Stoiciens 
(Paris, 1939). See also above, note 10. 

78 Tim., 30Af., 34B-39E; Laws, 896C ff. 

7° See above, p. 3. 

8° Cf. especially Epist. ad Pyth., 97 (rightly quoted by Bailey, p. 1441, 
as throwing light on V, 731 ff.): re rdgis mwepiddov kal 
Tap TuxXdvTwy yiyvera Epicurus goes on to say, 
and we know against whom this is pointed, kai 4 Oeia gicis mpds raira 
mpocayécOw 
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reference is made to the growth of plants from a definite seed, 
the thought is basically the same as in the passage of Book I in 
which Lucretius argues that if anything could arise from noth- 
ing, i.e. could arise anywhere, nil semine egeret: 


quippe etenim non est, cum quovis corpore ut esse 
posse animi natura putetur consiliumque ; 

sicut in aethere non arbor, non aequore salso 

nubes esse queunt neque pisces vivere in arvis 

nec cruor in lignis neque saxis sucus inesse. 

certum ac dispositumst ubi quicquid crescat et insit. 
sic animi natura nequit sine corpore oriri 

sola neque a nervis et sanguine longius esse.*4 
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THE PRYTANEION DECREE RE-EXAMINED.* 


After a lull of several years, the discussion about the exegetai 
has, in recent years, developed into a full-fledged controversy.’ 
While our sources, both literary and epigraphical, give us some 
information about the functions and nature of these officials in 
the fourth century and later,? such information is most meager 
for their réle in the history of Athens in the fifth century and 
earlier periods. For the fifth century, we have one inscriptional 
record of exegesis practised by the Eumolpids;* but since this 
was confined to the Eleusinian rites alone, it does not help much 
in an attempt to ascertain the existence of public exegetai with 
partly secular functions in that period. 

In all these discussions and those which preceded them,* a 
prominent place is given to an inscription from the fifth cen- 
tury * which is of considerable interest from many points of view. 
It contains a decree conferring the privilege of public mainte- 
nance in the Prytaneion at Athens on several groups of people 
and is the earliest record we possess of the award of this privi- 
lege on a permanent basis. The conjecture that the name of 
Pericles can be restored from the defective lettering as that of 


* For many valuable suggestions the author wishes to express his 
thanks to Professors John Day and James H. Oliver. 

1The most recent contributions are: Kurt von Fritz, ‘“ Atthido- 
graphers and Exegetae,” in 7. A. P. A., LXXI (1940), pp. 91-126; Felix 
Jacoby, Atthis: The Local Chronicles of Ancient Athens (Oxford, 
1949) ; James H. Oliver, The Athenian Hapounders of the Sacred and 
Ancestral Law (Baltimore, 1950). 

2 The earliest literary evidence on the exegetai as officials is found in 
Plato, Huthuphro, 4 C-D; Isaeus, VIII, 39; [Demosthenes], XLVII, 
68-71. The Eumolpid exegetai are officials in a different sense; see 
James H. Oliver, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 

%7.G., I?, 76. About another reference to exegesis in fifth century 
inscriptions (I. 78) see below. 

*Notably those of Philipp Ehrmann, “De iuris sacri interpretibus 
Atticis,” in Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, IV, 3 
(1908), and Axel W. Persson, “ Die Exegeten und Delphi,” in Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift, N. F., Avd. 1, Bd. XIV, no. 22 (1918). 

>It is most easily accessible in Hiller von Gaertringen’s rendering in 
I.G., I°?, 77. Its most recent publication is that of James H. Oliver, 
op. cit., pp. 139-141. 
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the originator of the decree ® only enhances its intrinsic interest. 
It is here, too, that we learn for the first time that at Athens 
honours were not given to the victors in the Olympic and Isth- 
mian games alone,“ but also to those who emerged victoriously 
from the Pythian and Nemean contests. But, although this 
part of the inscription can be read with some certainty, it is 
more difficult to identify other groups that were honoured by 
maintenance in the Prytaneion. For the stone is so badly broken 
on the left side that about one half of the original inscription 
is lost, and absolute certainty cannot be attained by restoration. 
Thus it is self-evident that the element of conjecture looms large 
in any attempt at restoration. 

The lettering leaves no doubt that the inscription belongs to 
the fifth century, and the date has been variously fixed from 
the early 430’s7 to the period of the Archidamian War.’ The 
style is strict oro.ynddv, except in line 12 where the mason cor- 
rected a mistake,® and there are 45 letters to the line.?° 

I propose to read as follows: 


éypap| pareve 
[&oxcev ré Borer wai ror Séu]or, é[rpurdveve, ] 
[...7...éypappdreve, Xodv|Ourmos érearare, [e—] 


rev otreow mpvtavetou pev tou [h— 

[cepoddvrer klara 7a erecta ‘App- 

[o8to Kat ’Apiotoye |rovos, hos av & éyyurdro yévos 

°H. T. Wade-Gery, B.S. A., XXXIII (1932-1933), pp. 123-125. 

6a Plutarch, Solon, 23, 3. 

7 Ibid., p. 126. Felix Jacoby, Atthis, p. 237, note 3, wants to date the 
decree even earlier. He assumes the Athenian expedition to Delphi in 
448/7 B.C. as the terminus post quem and puts the date tentatively in 
the second half of the forties. 

8 Hiller von Gaertringen, J. G., I?, 77. 

® See the photograph and its caption in Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 124. 

10 The length of the lacuna at the beginning of the line can be de- 
termined by the certain restoration of the formulaic [@oxcev ré Bonde 
kal roc S5€ujor in line 2. The end of the line is preserved intact in 
lines 5, 6, 8, 9, and 10. Although Schéll in Hermes, VI (1872), p. 31, 
arrives at the same number, I do not understand his argument: “ Da 
die erste durch eine schmale Linie von den folgenden isolirte Zeile, die 
in etwas grésseren Charakteren Reste von EAPAM zeigt, nur den dem 
Dekret vorgesetzten Namen des Schreibers enthielt, so lasst sich die 
Breite der Zeile genau auf 45 Buchstaben, also ziemlich das Doppelte 
des jetzt Erhaltenen bestimmen.” This may work in determining the 
length of the last part of the line; but how can we know the number of 
letters contained in the name preceding éypaupdreve? 
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[det ho evar Kai abroion rév oireot|v Jai é[x—] 

[ hvmdpxev Sopead|y mapa ’AOevatov xara ra [8] 

| va." kal Tov pavreov hos |v ho exlo Jeype- 
10 [vos ra VO AaBev mévra |s oireow, kal 70 dourov hos av 
rev otreow @vat] adroiow kata tabrd. Kall 
VEvIKEKATL @ € IIvOoi € Neue [ae ros y—] 
ayovas, évat air | rev oireow év mpurave to— 

Kal iSiat Tyas 7 | pos TEL kata talira: | 
[tra Aa Bev vey aireow év| ho[ reOpi—] 

[ € AloOpoi Nepéat TO Aourd[v: ] [SE adr—] 


Tas Tyas KaTa To és lev v | yeypap[pléva. 


As any attempt at restoration has to proceed from the pre- 
served part of the inscription, the following observations should 
be made: 

1. v—édpeAxvoridv does not occur in the legible portions of 
the inscription, neither before vowels nor before consonants; 
neither in the dative plural (lines 5, 7, 11, 13) nor in the third 
person plural (lines 16 and 17). If, as I believe, Wade-Gery’s 
reading in line 9 +4 dvhér[e]v is incorrect, éSoycev in line 2 would 
be the only exception. However, as the expression in which it 
occurs is formulaic, and as all the Athenian inscriptions listed 
in the Corpus for the years 446/5 to 422/1 B. C.?? in which the 
formula occurs ** have the v—éeAxvorixov, we are not dealing 
with a real exception here. 

v— épeAxvorixdy occurs more rarely before 403 B. C. than in the 
inscriptions after that date; ** but where it is used, it may or 
may not recur in the same inscription, regardless of whether a 
vowel or a consonant follows.** This might tempt us to posit 
similar inconsistencies in the Prytaneion decree and to use the 


11 Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 126. 

127, G., I?, 39-80. 

187, G., I?, 39, 1; 52, 11; 56, 9; 57, 3, 32, [57]; 60, [3]; 63, 3, [54]; 
65, [3]; 68, [4]; 70, [4]; 72, [1]; 76, 2; 78, [2]; 80, [1]. 

14K. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 3rd ed. by 
E. Schwyzer (Berlin, 1900), pp. 113-114. 

15 Examples from two fairly well preserved inscriptions of the same 
period may suffice: in I.G., I’, 39, we find the v— égedxvorixéy before a 
vowel in lines 19, 26, 48, 54, and 73; but it is missing before a vowel in 
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v—€deAxvorixov in restorations. However, while in the inscrip- 
tions cited inconsistencies follow one another in rapid succession, 
its complete absence in the preserved part of our inscription is 
more likely to indicate that it was carefully avoided and should 
caution us not to use it in any restorations here. 


2. The grant of the privilege of maintenance in the Pryta- 
neion is motivated for each group upon which it is bestowed by 
a phrase beginning with xara.1° This phrase always appears at 
the end of the sentence in which the grant is made: e.g. line 
5: [«lara ra r[d] tp; lines 8-9: card ra [8] eSou[éva] ; line 11: 
kata tavrd; line 14: xara ralird]; line 18: [xara ra és 
oréXe| v | yeypap|p eva. 

3. The groups honoured are introduced by the article or by 
a relative pronoun, e.g. lines 4, 5, 11, and 15. 


4. In the case of the group appointed by Apollo (line 10) and 
in the case of the victors in the hippic contests (line 17), the 
privilege is awarded to those honoured and their successors. 

With this in mind, we may now turn to a discussion of the 
restorations proposed, For the introductory part (lines 1-4), 
the restorations are based on constantly recurring formulae; they 
can, therefore, be regarded as certain ** and have found general 
acceptance since Scholl. The name of the ypappareds is lost and 
all we know is that it contained eight letters. The name of 
Xanthippus as the chairman of the prytanes has been generally 
accepted since Scholl and there is no objection to retaining his 
name as possible, although we know nothing else about the 
man.’® Wade-Gery’s belief 2° that Pericles proposed the decree 


line 45; again, it is found preceding a consonant in lines 15 and 52, 
but is missing before a consonant in lines 25, 50, and 58. In J.G., I’, 
76, we find the v before a vowel in lines 10, 18, 19, 31, and 43; in the 
same line 31 it is missing before a vowel, also in lines 15, 30, and 46; 
it occurs before a consonant in line 30, but does not in lines 13, 30, 
and 44. 

16 This was already recognized by Schéll, Hermes, VI (1872), pp. 
34-35. 

17 About the award to the descendants of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
ending here, see below. 

18 Cf. James H. Oliver, op. cit., p. 141. 

19 See J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, II (Berlin, 1903), no. 
11161. 

20H. T. Wade-Gery, op. cit., pp. 123-125. Oliver, op. cit., p. 139, 
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is neither supported nor contradicted by any external evidence.”* 

There can be no doubt that the first group upon whom the 
privilege of maintenance in the Prytaneion is conferred includes 
Eleusinian priests. The phrase xara ra watpia Which motivates 
the award strongly suggests a group of religious functionaries. 
For, although the phrase means no more than “in accordance 
with ancestral custom,” it is found in Greek literature as well 
as in inscriptions very frequently in a religious context.** More- 
over, a number of inscriptions from the second century of our 
era have come down to us ** in which the Eleusinian icpodpavrns, 
Sadovxos, iepoxnpvé, and the iepeds Bwuo are prominently enu- 
merated among the dioiro. These officials might be subsumed 
under the designation iepeis, and Schdéll’s suggestion, roi[ow 
hiepedou roiv Oeoiv] makes good sense and has been generally 


mistakenly indicates four letters instead of three as missing before 
ux [A 

*1 Wade-Gery’s reading of Pericles’ name was accepted by F. Jacoby, 
Atthis, pp. 8 and 238, note 4. 

*2In the inscriptions of the fifth century, it occurs exclusively in a 
religious context: I.G., I?, 76 (the decree concerns first-offerings to be 
dedicated at Eleusis), line 4: dmdpyecOar roiv Oeoiv TO Kara Ta 
matpia, cf. line 26; line 11: olxodouéoar 5é oipds rpés "EXevoive kata Ta 
marpia; I.G., 80 (a sacred law), line 8: 7d hédos] rés 
Kara Ta marpi[a Kal rév pavtelay 060]; cf. line 13: [7rdde] 
IIpaxo[cepyidais]. Concerning literature, two statistics from Attic his- 
toriography may suffice: out of a total of 20 passages containing mrarpios 
and its forms in Thucydides, 7 deal with religious observances: II, 16, 
2; 34,1; III, 58, 5; IV, 98, 8; 118, 1; 118, 3; V, 18, 2. In Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, warpios, etc. is used 7 times in a political or 
judicial sense and 5 times in connection with religion: ibid., 3, 2; 3, 3; 
21, 6; 39, 2; 57, 1. Particularly interesting for our purposes here is 
39, 2 on the settlement regarding Eleusis after the overthrow of the 
Thirty: 7d iepdv elvar Kowdv dudorépwy, Kypuxas kal 
Evmodridas kara Ta marpia. In view of the fact that neither of these 
works specifically deals with religion, I find these figures remarkable. 

237.G., II?, 1769, 1773-1777, 1779, 1781-1782, 1788-1790, 1792, 1794- 
1798, 1800, ete.—These inscriptions are already cited by Schéll, Hermes, 
VI, p. 15, who also refers to the story related by Plutarch, Quaestiones 
Convivales, IV, 4, 1, p. 667 d, according to which Celeus, the founder of 
the Demeter cult at Eleusis (cf. [Homer], Hymn to Demeter, 296-298, 
473-479 and passim), was the first to organize daily common meals for 
distinguished men and to call this assembly mpuraveiov.—To the inscrip- 
tions cited by Schéll add Hesperia XI (1942), nos. 6, 13, 18, 21, 36, 


and 84. 
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accepted to fill the gap at the end of line 4 and the beginning 
of 5. The cult of Demeter and Kore at Eleusis was the family 
cult par excellence which had been taken over by the Athenian 
state after the war with Eleusis and was open to all Greeks. 
As a result its priests, who were chiefly drawn from the families 
of the Kerykes and the Eumolpids, enjoyed a privileged position 
in relation to the state,” and they were doubtless granted the 
privilege of maintenance in the Prytaneion at an early date. 

The only objection to Scholl’s restoration lies in his use of the 
v—édeAxvoriov in the article; for, as has been observed, this 
phenomenon does not occur in the preserved portions of the in- 
scription. As an alternative, roi[o. év “EAevoin hiepeto. | might 
be suggested to fill the gap, but a preposition is not found before 
until 315/14 B.C.*® Another restoration consisting 
of 20 letters and comprising the whole group of Eleusinian 
priests I could not find. 

In order to arrive at some conclusion, albeit conjectural, we 
shall have to examine the occurrence of diovro *" in later inscrip- 
tions, especially in its relation to the Eleusinian priesthood. 
After the date of our inscription, there is a period of almost two 
hundred years from which we do have decrees granting perma- 
nent maintenance to certain individuals and their descendants as 
a token of honour, but none that mention priests or officials. 
Toward the middle of the third century B.C., the diovron appear 
in two prytany lists as heading the citation of the treasurer,”* 
but we learn nothing as to how they were constituted. Nor do 
we learn more about them when, from the last decade of the 
third pre-Christian century on, they are mentioned fairly regu- 


24 See especially the decree about the first-offerings, J. G., I?, 76. 

2° Cf. Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 39, 2 and 42, 5. 

°° K. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 3rd ed. by E. 
Schwyzer, p. 208, where the earliest inscription quoted is J.G., II’, 
2971; see Liddell and Scott, new edition, s. v. ’EXevais. 

*7 For the present purposes, I accept Szanto’s definition of dio.ro as 
given in R.-H., I, col. 478: “ Diejenigen Teilnehmer an der Staatstafel 
nun, welche Beamte oder Priester, aber nicht Prytanen und nicht 
Ehrengiste sind, heissen nach einem spiteren Sprachgebrauch delovro.” 

28S. Dow, Prytaneis, A Study of the Inscriptions Honoring the 
Athenian Councillors (= Hesperia, Suppl. I [1937]), p. 22 and no. 9, 
89 and I. G., II?, 678, both of ca. 260/59 B.C. 
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larly in the main text of the prytany lists together with the 
prytanes,?® although some very plausible inferences have been 
drawn about their identity.*° The Eleusinian priests are not 
yet mentioned. 

From about the middle of the third century of our era,** the 
names and positions of the diovro. are regularly appended to the 
official prytany lists, and it is here that we get for the first time 
definite information about their identity. In general, two groups 
of diouvro. can be distinguished in these lists. The first of these 
includes the Bovdys Sypov,® the ypappareds Bovdjs Kai 
also simply referred to as ypappareds,** the rd 


2° The earliest of these lists is J. G., II?, 912, 6 (= Dow, Prytaneis, 
no. 39) of 210/09-201/0 B.C. In the same period falls Dow, no. 40, 22, 
more fully restored by B. Meritt in Hesperia, XVII (1948), p. 15, no. 6, 
36. For the second century B.C. see Dow, nos. 44, 6; 46, 19 (=J.G., 
II?, 864); 47, 6; 64, 31; 71, 14; 75 (=I. G., IT*, 952, 6); 77 (=I. G., 
IT?, 918, 2); 78, 2; 79, 42-43; 84, 48; 86, 6; Hesperia, XVII (1948), 
pp. 17-19, no. 9, 42; Dow, no. 95, 5. For the first century B.C., 
Hesperia, XVII (1948), p. 30, no. 14, 7-8; A. Raubitschek in Hesperia, 
XIT (1943), p. 57, no. 14, 10; Dow, no. 112, 1; J. G., II?, 1048, 2; Dow, 
nos. 114, 2-3; 115, 2. For the first century of our era, J. G., II’, 1070, 
2; J. H. Oliver in Hesperia, XI (1942), p. 37, no. 7, 2-3. For the 
remainder of the lists of the second and third centuries of our era see 
note 23 and below. 

8° S. Dow, op. cit., pp. 22-24. 

81 Perhaps already from the end of the first century of our era on, if 
Oliver’s date for a fragment published as no. 2 in Hesperia, XI (1942), 
pp. 31-32, is correct. 

827.G., II*?, 1765, 1768, 1773-1775; Hesperia, XI (1942), pp. 50-51, 
no. 18; I. G., II*, 1776, 1781, 1790, 1794, 1795, 1798; Hesperia, XI, pp. 
32-33, no. 4; pp. 35-37, no. 6; pp. 70-71, no. 36. Here and in the follow- 
ing notes the inscriptions are cited in approximate chronological order. 

83 Hesperia, XI, pp. 40-43, no. 11; pp. 44-45, no. 13; J. @., II*®, 1769; 
Hesperia, XII (1943), pp. 76-78, no. 23; I. G@., II?, 1773-1775; Hesperia, 
XI, pp. 50-51, no. 18; J. G., II®, 1776, 1781, 1789; Hesperia, XVI (1947), 
pp. 182-183, no. 87 B; I. G., II®, 1794-1798; Hesperia, XI, pp. 35-37, no. 
6 and pp. 70-71, no. 36. 

*4 Hesperia, XI, pp. 31-32, no. 2; p. 32, no. 3; pp. 34-35, no. 5; XVI, 
pp. 182-183, no. 87 A. 

85 Hesperia, XI, pp. 40-43, no. 11; XVI, p. 176, no. 78; I. G., II?, 1773, 
1775; Hesperia, XI, pp. 50-51, no. 18; J. G., II?, 1776, 1781, 1790, 1794- 
1796, 1798; Hesperia, XI, pp. 32-33, no. 4; pp. 34-35, no. 5; pp. 35-37, 
no. 6; pp. 70-71, no. 36. 
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the icpavAys,** the troypappareds,*’ the and the 
oxiddos,°> who is probably identical with the iepeds Bwoddpwv.*° 
The names of these officials vary from year to year and it can 
therefore be assumed that they enjoyed maintenance for the 
duration of their office only.** 

The second group of diovro. comprises the Eleusinian priests 
who, according to the generally accepted reading of the Pry- 
taneion decree, received permanent maintenance in the Pryta- 
neion as far back as the fifth century B.C. If they were publicly 
maintained in the second century of our era for their term of 
office only, as the other officials were, we must not forget that the 
iepodavrns and the tepoxnpré ** were elected for life and, though 
we have no evidence to prove it, it would only be natural to 


°° Hesperia, XI, pp. 40-43, no. 11; XVI, p. 176, no. 78; XII, pp. 76- 
78, no. 23; I. G., II, 1773-1775; Hesperia, XI, pp. 50-51, no. 18; J. G., 
II?, 1776, 1781, 1794-1798; Hesperia, XVI, pp. 182-183, nos. 87 B and A; 
XI, pp. 34-37, nos. 5 and 6; pp. 57-58, no. 23; pp. 70-71, no. 36. 

87 Hesperia, XI, pp. 31-32, no. 2; I. G., II®, 1773-1775; Hesperia, XI, 
pp. 50-51, no. 18; J.G., II*, 1776, 1781; Hesperia, XVI, pp. 182-183, 
no. 87 B; I.G., II*, 1794, 1795, 1798; Hesperia, XI, pp. 35-37, no. 6; 
pp. 57-58, nos. 23 and 24; pp. 70-71, no. 36. 

88 Hesperia, XI, pp. 31-32, no. 2; pp. 40-43, no. 11; pp. 44-45, no. 13; 
XVI, p. 176, no. 78; XI, p. 32, no. 3; XII, pp. 76-78, no. 23; 7. G., IT?, 
1773-1775; Hesperia, XI, pp. 50-51, no. 18; I.G., II*, 1776, 1781; 
Hesperia, XVI, pp. 182-183, no. 87 B; I. G., 1794-1798; Hesperia, 
XI, pp. 57-58, nos. 23 and 24; pp. 32-37, nos. 4-6; pp. 70-71, no. 36. 

8° Hesperia, XI, pp. 40-43, no. 11; XII, pp. 76-78, no. 23; J. G., II?, 
1774, 1775; Hesperia, XI, pp. 50-51, no. 18; J. G., II?, 1776, 1790, 1794- 
1798; Hesperia, XI, pp. 34-37, nos. 5 and 6; pp. 70-71, no. 36. 

“° Hesperia, XI, pp. 57-58, nos. 23 and 24; XVI, pp. 182-183, no. 87 B. 
Cf. I. G., II’, 1795, 1796, and 1798. 

“1 Cf. Dow, Prytaneis, pp. 22-24. Dow’s view that the dio.ro (del = 
“for the term of office”) received their maintenance in the Tholos 
together with the prytanes for the duration of their office only and that 
they are to be distinguished from those who received permanent mainte- 
nance in the Prytaneion is in all probability true for these officials only 
and not for the Eleusinian priests, whom Dow, ibid., p. 23 with note 5, 
omits from his citation of Schéll’s restoration of the Prytaneion decree. 
For the names of the Eleusinian dio:ro. in these lists remain the same 
over an extended period of time. 

«2 Pausanias, II, 14, as cited by Paul Foucart, Les Mystéres d’Eleusis 
(Paris, 1914), p. 171. 

48 Paul Foucart, op. cit., p. 203. Cf. also James H. Oliver in Harv. 
Theol. Rev., XLIII (1950), pp. 233-235. 
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expect the dadovxos and the ézi Bwpue to be appointed for a similar 
period of time. However, if we accept the restoration of all four 
Eleusinian priests, one remarkable feature in the diovro lists of 
the Empire remains to be explained. When the Hleusinian priests 
are mentioned in these lists, we find frequent omissions: the 
earliest lists omit the éri Boye altogether ; ** in three instances, 
the Sadovxos is left out; ** and twice the iepoxjpvé does not ap- 
pear.*® Unless we assume that these omissions were made inad- 
vertently or that their names are simply lost from the stones, 
which is unlikely to have happened in all these cases, we must 
conclude that not all the Eleusinian priests in the second century 
received the privilege of maintenance in the Prytaneion at all 
times. The only Eleusinian priest who is never omitted from 
the list is the iepodavrys, and it is, therefore, likely that he was 
the only member of this group for whom maintenance in the 
Prytaneion was already established; in that case, it was he who 
was originally awarded this privilege, which was later extended 
to the other Eleusinian priests, too, perhaps not until the second 
century of our era. This assumption receives further support 
from the fact that the iepodavrns was, in classical times, the 
only member of the Eleusinian priesthood who was a priest and 
a magistrate at the same time.*’ If the privilege was originally 
his, the Prytaneion decree probably mentioned him alone of this 
group, and we may restore him in our inscription. The exact 
form in which he was mentioned must remain doubtful; I have 
not found any instances in which a descriptive genitive, such as 
toiv Oeoiv OY pvotnpiwv, either of which would fill the lacuna, is 
added to the title, and have, therefore suggested a less colorful 
participle in the text. 

The second group upon whom the privilege of public mainte- 
nance in the Prytaneion is bestowed are the descendants of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. This was already recognized by 
Keil ¢® on the basis of the preserved -rovos in line 6, and because 


447,G., II?, 1769, 1773, 1774; Hesperia, XI, nos. 13 and 6; XVI, 
no. 84. 

457, G., II?, 1795; Hesperia, XVI, no. 84; XI, no. 6. 

46 Hesperia, XVI, no. 84; I. G., II?, 1794. 

47 Paul Foucart, op. cit., p. 178. 

48 As quoted by R. Schéll, Hermes, VI (1872), p. 32. Schdéll’s restora- 
tion, ibid., p. 33, of lines 5-6: @mre:ra rois (m)ap[a& ‘Apuodiov ’Apicro- 


| 
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the grant of the privilege is attested for them by Isaeus *® and 
Dinarchus.®°° What has been and still is controversial is where 
the sentence bestowing the privilege upon them ends. Bannier ** 
wants to end it after xara rairdé in line 11, and he is followed 
by Hiller von Gaertringen in the Corpus. An objection to that 
is the inordinate length of the resulting sentence and, further- 
more, it is not clear what exactly Apollo should have to do with 
the grant to the descendants of the tyrannicides. Moreover, 
Oliver ** rightly objects that the reference to the future in line 
10 would be inappropriate at that place for them. But his own 
solution to end the award after rév cireou[v] in line 7 is equally 
unfortunate. For, as we have observed, the privilege bestowed 
upon each group in the inscription is motivated by a phrase 
beginning with xara which is placed at the end of each sentence. 
Scholl ** correctly recognized that “in xara ra 88. findet das 
vorhergehende xara 7a arpa Seine Entsprechung und das in der 
Folge wiederholte xara raira seine Beziehung,” and Wade-Gery ** 
and Jacoby * rightly accepted his view. Bannier *° felt that this 
phrase in itself is insufficient and suggested the alternatives: 
xara te [7 ]& [v]ou[Lopeva cai pavretav |v 6 aveiALe | 
or kata Te Kai Hv pavteialv 6 The substi- 
tution of ra re vopLopeva for 7a Sedouéva as well as Schdll’s 
alternative SeSoypéva ** is contradicted by the stone; ** but Hiller 
von Gaertringen, and Oliver too,®® thought ra Sedoueva to be 
inadequate by itself and supplied [xara rév pavretay hé|v after it. 
Although this is not untranslatable, it is, in Jacoby’s words,®° 


yei]rovos is incorrect because of the wrong form of the article and was 
rejected by Hiller von Gaertringen. 

4° Tsaeus, V, 47. 

5° Dinarchus, I, 101. 

51 W. Bannier, B. Phil. Woch., XX XVII (1917), pp. 1216-1217. 

52 James H. Oliver, The Athenian Expounders, p. 141. 

53 Scholl, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 

54H. T. Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 126. 

5° F, Jacoby, Atthis, p. 8. 

56 Bannier, op. cit. 

57 Scholl, Hermes, VI, p. 34. 

58 So Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 126, note 1; Jacoby, op. cit., p. 238, 
note 5. 

5° Oliver, op. cit., pp. 140-141. 

6° Jacoby, op. cit., p. 238, note 5. 
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“hardly Greek.” For, when the Delphic oracle enters into a 
kard-phrase in inscriptions, the Greek runs: xara 7a wdrpia Kai 
rév pavreiav, which restoration here would fall short by one 
letter. Moreover, I can see no reason why the phrase xara ra 
SeSonéva, which I would freely translate “ according to the terms 
on which (the privilege) was granted,” should not be sufficiently 
clear by itself as a motivation. 

It remains now to fill the lacunae in lines 7 and 8 in a con- 
vincing manner. The testimony of the orators ** makes it clear 
beyond doubt that the privilege was given to the descendants of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton for all time to come. As the 
original award was in all probability made soon after the over- 
throw of the tyrants, we should expect to find in our inscription 
a reference to the descendants living at the time the decree was 
passed as well as to their successors. The stone supplies hés dv 
é éyyurdro yévos aS a most important clue toward a solution. 
Scholl ®* read this phrase os dy 7 éyyvtatw yévovs and believed it 
to be sufficient to designate the eldest surviving relative; for the 
beginning of line 7 he reluctantly suggested the neat restoration 
yveoiov pé which, though he considered it redundant,** 
would supply the motive why a close relative rather than a son 
should receive public maintenance. Both readings have since 
then found general acceptance. Still, there remain some diffi- 
culties in this reading. In the first place, even though it is 
unlikely that young Harmodius was married and had children, 
we have no evidence that Aristogeiton, too, had no male off- 
spring. Secondly, I am not sure whether in a decree which, 
after all, is legally binding, the clipped hos av & éyyurdro yévos 
would in itself make clear that the eldest surviving male relative 
is meant. 

Fortunately, a number of honorary decrees from later times © 
have come down to us, in which maintenance in the Prytaneion 
is given to certain benefactors and their descendants. The 


61 K.g. I. I?, 76, 4-5, 25-26, 34; 7. I?, 80, 8. 

62 See above, notes 49 and 50. Cf. also Demosthenes, XX, 18, 29, 
127 ff., 159-160; XXI, 170; XXIII, 143. 

68 Schéll, Hermes, VI, pp. 32-34. 

64 Tbid., p. 34, note 2. 

% The earliest of them, J.G., II*, 510, comes from the end of the 
fourth century B.C. 
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formula that constantly recurs in these decrees runs: 
ka) oltnow év mpvtaveilw Kal Kal éxyovwv de TO 
That a phrase of this kind is much more explicit and unam- 
biguous than hos av & éyyurdro yévos alone goes without saying, 
and we should perhaps expect to find a similar phrase in our 
fifth century decree. In attempting to make the restoration, we 
must remind ourselves once again that the privilege is granted 
throughout the decree for the present and for the future: xara 
7a matpia in line 5 includes past, present, and future, and 76 
dourov in lines 10 and 17 shows that the award is made there on 
a similar basis. Those who receive maintenance for the present 
are, in a sense, already successors: they are the eldest male 
descendants of the families of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and 
their descendants in turn are granted the privilege for the 
future. I am convinced that the latter are cited in the word 
beginning with e¢, the second last letter of line 7,°* and therefore 
propose to read lines 5-9: ‘App| [odio Kat *Apioro- 
yé|rovos, hos dv & éyyutaro yévos|[dei—or viv?—ho mpecBvraros, 
évat cireot[v é[x|yovoror humdpyxev Sopea |v 
mapa kata 7a [S]eSou|[éva]. In this form, the phrasing 
not only gains in clarity, but corresponds more exactly to the 
usage in similar later decrees. The motivation hwov yveoiov pé 
évrov is eliminated, to be sure, but Scholl himself considered it 
redundant, and as we saw, we have no indication whether Aris- 
togeiton had sons or not. If Aristogeiton had sons, the phrase 
hos av & éyyutdéro yévos was added to define the grant to Har- 
modius’ relatives only. 

The identification of the next group, lines 9-11, has been the 
subject of the most heated controversy. The crux is that we 


66 See W. Larfeld, Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik, I (Leipzig, 
1907), p. 519; IL (1902), pp. 780-781.—The second kai air@ is sometimes 
left out. 

Schéll’s restoration, op. cit., p. 35: é[s 7d brdpxev 
which was accepted by Hiller von Gaertringen, E. Preuner in Hermes, 
LXI (1926), p. 471, and by Jacoby, Atthis, p. 8, was rightly rejected 
by Oliver, The Athenian Expounders, p. 140, on comparison with lines 
10 and 17. 

Conventional spelling: éyyutarov ‘yévous. 

6° The restoration, which I took from Schéll and Hiller von Gaer- 
tringen, makes here room for the aspiration in hurdpxev which they had 
to omit. 
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have no strong external evidence to tell us what group of people 
in the fifth century might be selected by Apollo for the privilege. 
Briefly, two opposing camps of opinion exist: those who believe 
that the exegetai—or, to be more specific the é&yynrtat rvO6xpyoro 
—are mentioned here and those who do not. Of the scholars who 
discussed the Prytaneion decree most recently, Jacoby belongs to 
the former camp and Oliver to the latter. 

Scholl, who did the pioneer work toward any understanding 
of the decree, was the first to see the exegetai in this inscription 
in line 9 and to identify them with the éfyyyrai rvOdxpnora.”? 
In his earlier discussion of the inscription, he arrived at this 
conclusion by correctly recognizing the word éxceyope|vos at the 
end of line 9,71 and he read lines 9-11: (kai ée&yynras ods a)y 6 
avedA[n] (vous ra AaBeiv rdvra) s—or 
TovTov)s—oitnow* Kai Aourov O(s) av (yévntar ? 
civat) avroiot Kata To support the restoration of the 
exegetai, Scholl adduced, in a later discussion, the additional 
arguments that Lampon was exegetes and enjoyed maintenance 
in the Prytaneion and that the same was true of Hierocles.” 
As a parallel for the linguistic usage ods dv 4 ’ArdAAwv aveAn, 
Scholl cited two passages from Plato’s Laws concerning the 
exegetai. In one of these passages,’* purification rites in cases 
of murder are assigned to the exegetai with the words rovrwy 8 
eEnynras eivat Kupious ovs av 6 avéAn; While the second passage “* 
describes the method of electing the exegetai and Delphi’s réle 
in the procedure. On this basis, he believed the exegetai in our 
inscription to be the same as those of Plato’s Laws, and he identi- 
fied both with the éfyyyrai rvOoxpyoro. which are mentioned in 
later times by lexicographers and in inscriptions. 

Ehrmann *° accepted Scholl’s restoration of the exegetai with 
one slight reservation: “ etvamst éénynrai ods av 6 avéAn 


70R. Schdll, Hermes, VI (1872), pp. 35-37; Hermes, XXII (1887), 
pp. 562-565. 

71 Hermes, VI, pp. 36-37. 

72 Hermes, XXII, pp. 563-564. 

78 Plato, Laws, IX, 865 D, cited in Hermes, VI, p. 36. 

4 Plato, Laws, VI, 759 D-E, cited in Hermes, VI, p. 36 and XXII, 
p. 564. 

76 Philipp Ehrmann, “De iuris sacri interpretibus Atticis,” p. 368 


(= 22). 
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inusitata est forma pro é&yynrai Persson also 
found himself in agreement with Scholl, although, in line 10, 
he preferred to substitute for Scholl’s Preuner 
went a step further: as the view that there were three é&yyyrai 
mv0oxpnoro. at Athens has found wide acceptance,’* he read, 
accepting Persson’s emendation: [érera ros rpés hos alv ho 
avhéALe] éx[o]eyoue| [vos 7a vopipa, rovro|s 
kal Nourov hos av [dvhéra evar Sopedv] adroion Kata rabrd. 
The main difficulty about the readings of Scholl and Preuner 
is the participle éyoeyouevos ; for, if we are to take it as an accusa- 
tive plural depending on éyoeyerds or ros tpés respectively, we 
should expect a future rather than a present participle.”® This 
obstacle was removed in the interpretation given by Wade- 
Gery.®° He eliminated the comma which Schdli had placed after 
and read: éxoeyeras hos ho avhér[e |v 
éx[o]eyope|[vos ra mdtpia AaBEev wavra]s oireow Kal 7rd Aowrdv hos 
dv| rév cireow evar] kara radrd. He translated this, 
“and the Exegetai, whom Apollo has now appointed by oracle, 
whilst they expound ancient custom shall all receive mainte- 
nance; and for the future whomever he appoints by oracle, 
maintenance shall be given them likewise.” This reading found 
the approval of Jacoby,*! who, however, adopted Persson’s vouipa 
in place of Schdll’s zdézpua. Yet the viv in Wade-Gery’s version 
still occasions some difficulty. For although, as Jacoby has 
rightly pointed out,®? viv need not necessarily mean “ just now,” 
we should expect it either immediately preceding or immediately 
following éxoeyopévos, if it is to refer to the exegetai of the 
present. As it stands in Wade-Gery’s restoration, the implica- 
tion that the election of several exegetai has taken place recently 


76 Axel W. Persson, “ Die Exegeten und Delphi,” p. 11 and note 4. 

77K. Preuner, Hermes, LXI (1926), p. 471. 

78 This view is based primarily on the comment of Timaeus, Lexicon 
in Platonem, s.v. ’Egnynrai, on Plato’s Laws, and has most recently 
been defended by Felix Jacoby, Atthis, pp. 33 and 250-251, note 59. On 
the other hand, Oliver, The Athenian Expounders, pp. 36-37, believes in 
the existence of only one 

7° This was pointed out by Oliver, The Athenian Expounders, p. 141. 

8° Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 126. 

81 Jacoby, op. cit., p. 8. 

8? Tbid., p. 238, note 5. 
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is unavoidable,** and this assumption is unlikely to be true.** 
A further objection to Wade-Gery’s restoration is his use of the 
v—épeAxvorixdy in davhédA[e]v. We have seen above that this phe- 
nomenon is carefully avoided elsewhere in this inscription and 
even if Wade-Gery believes that “a trace of the N can be read 
on the stone,” *° we should beware of definitely restoring it, 
unless there is incontrovertible evidence to favour its retention. 
There are some further objections to retaining the exegetai. 
Ehrmann ** already felt uneasy about the identification of hos 
av ho avhéAa with the é€nynrat ‘True, Plato 
used the phrase to describe the mode of election of exegetai in 
his state of the Laws; *" but as he recognizes no Kumolpid or 
eupatrid exegetai, and as for his purposes all religion is to be 
dominated by Delphi, we cannot use him as a parallel to our 
inscription here. When Timaeus ** described the Platonic ex- 
egetal aS av00xpnoro, he was, in all probability, using the 
terminology of his own time. For the office of the rv@dxpyora 
is not attested before late in the second century B.C.*® An 
additional objection to Scholl’s restoration is that he has to 
leave out the article before éyceyerads. For, we observed, all 
other groups are introduced by the article or by a relative 
pronoun. 

We can now turn to the group of scholars who expelled the 
exegetai from our inscription. Bannier’s restoration leaves no 
room for them, but he gives no specific reason why they should 
not appear.°° Hiller von Gaertringen eliminated them from the 
text in the Corpus by letting the award to the descendants of 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton run down to line 11 and by adapt- 


8° So essentially Oliver, op. cit., p. 141.—This does not imply that 
“the é&nynrai mvOdxpnoro were first elected in the Periclean times ” 
which Jacoby, loc. cit. (see preceding note) sees as the consequence of 
translating viv by “just now.” Some might recently have died and 
others elected to fill their place. 

84 See Jacoby, op. cit., p. 238, note 5, and Oliver, op. cit., p. 141. 

85 Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 126, note 4. 

86 Khrmann, op. cit., p. 368 (= 22). 

87 Plato, Laws, IX, 865 D; ef. VI, 759 C-E. 

88 Timaeus, Lewicon in Platonem, s. v. ’Eénynrai. 

8° Fouilles de Delphes, III, 2, no. 24 of 128/7 B.C. 

°° Bannier, B. Phil. Woch., XXXVII (1917), p. 1216. 
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ing Bannier’s reading. We have already dealt with the diffi- 
culties inherent in the language of the Corpus text at this 
point.*t Still, Hiller has a strong reason for rejecting the 
exegetai: he refers the participle éyceyopevos to Apollo and inter- 
prets it as a nominative singular, citing the usage in J. G., I?, 
%8, 4 as a parallel, where there can be no doubt that Apollo is 
described as exegetes, Oliver agrees with Hiller’s elimination 
of the exegetai, but he creates a new category in their stead. He 
reads lines 7-11: [«]ai twes herépaow Soper |v mapa 
kata Ta [S]eSou[éva xara rév pavretav hé|v ho ’AmdAAov avhér[e]v 
éx[o leyope| [ vos 7a vopipa, héxev rovro |s Kal TO hos 
ay | T Tév oiteow evar | avroiot Kata tavra. The chief 
objection to this restoration lies in the vagueness of the category 
thus established. For, since the decree specifies quite explicitly 
in all the other instances who is to receive maintenance in the 
Prytaneion, we have to expect a more specific definition of a 
group here. A second objection is the v—épeAxvorixoyv which 
Oliver posits in heAé€paow and retains from Wade-Gery’s davhe- 
A[e]v; and thirdly, as already stated, xara ra Sedopeva Kata rev 
povrecav, originally proposed by Hiller, is awkward Greek and 
does not correspond to the usage in other inscriptions of the 
fifth century. 

In attempting to find a satisfactory solution to the problem of 
the exegetai in this inscription, let us begin with an examina- 
tion of the linguistic evidence. In the fifth century Attic in- 
scriptions, the noun ééyynrys occurs only once, viz. in the passage 
concerning Apollo quoted by Hiller von Gaertringen. The verb 
éényeoua, too, is found only once outside our inscription, if 
Hiller’s plausible reading is correct, to wit, in the decree about 
the Eleusinian first-offerings,®* where we find the phrase: @vev 
dad pav 76 Kabor dv Eipodmida Exegesis 
by the Eumolpids is also mentioned in one literary source close 
to the fifth century, pseudo-Lysias, VI, 10,°* but it evidently 
does not concern us here. For not only do we possess no other 


®1 See above, pp. 33-34. 

I?, 76, 36-37. 

*3 The date of this speech is 399 B.C.—We need not here consider the 
thorny passage, Andocides, I, 116, where the question of whether the: 
Kerykes, too, enjoyed the right of exegesis is, I believe, still unsettled. 
I hope to deal with this passage in a different context elsewhere. 
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evidence to indicate that the Eumolpid clan as a whole received 
maintenance in the Prytaneion or that their exegetai were chosen 
by Apollo’s oracle, but also the fact that Eleusinian priests— 
or, if my argument be correct, the iepodavrys alone—received the 
privilege before in lines 4-5 of this decree makes an additional 
mention here unnecessary. Apart from that, those scholars who 
want to restore the exegetai here, all identify them with the 
and not with the é€ 

Other literary references to exegesis in a technical sense are 
exceedingly rare.** In fact, there are only two in the fifth 
century, a famous passage from Aeschylus and a fragment of the 
comic poet Eupolis. In the trial-scene in the Humenides, the 
chorus describes Apollo’s relation to Orestes in the murder of 
Clytemnestra with the words: °° 6 pavris eényeité cou ; 
Two points are to be noted here. The first of these is that, as 
in the inscription which Hiller cited to support his elimination 
of the exegetai from our inscription, Apollo himself is the 
exegetes. We are reminded of the passage in Plato’s Republic *° 
where Socrates insists that in the ideal state sacred legislation 
is to emanate from Apollo: . . . ov8 ypyodpcba add’ 
matpiw* ovtos yap Symov 6 Ta 
matplos ev péow THS Tov dudadrov 
The second point is that Apollo is described as a pavzis. 

Both points are relevant as we now turn to the Eupolis frag- 
ment.®” It is preserved by the author of the ’Avrarzixorjs and 
reads: Eimodis Xpvod yéver Adprov paves 


*4 For the following I am deeply indebted to the arguments presented 
by James H. Oliver, The Athenian Expounders, ch. III. An entirely 
different view is presented by Felix Jacoby, Atthis, pp. 28-41, who be- 
lieves that the institution of the éfyynrai rv@6xpnoro goes back to the 
time of Solon, ibid., pp. 33-39. What Jacoby says about the number of 
the exegetai applies equally to the problem of their existence in the 
fifth century, “it is not tradition but interpretation of the tradition ” 
(p. 25). His reconstruction of their history is based on Schdéll’s restora- 
tion of the Prytaneion decree where, to say the least, mention of them 
is questionable. It might be added here that Oliver’s thesis goes even 
further than Jacoby’s in refuting Wilamowitz’ theory of the existence of 
a semi-official chronicle kept by the exegetai in the fifth century. 

*5 Aeschylus, Humenides, 595. 

°° Plato, Republic, IV, 427 C. 

®7 Kupolis, The Golden Age, frg. 297 (Kock) (= frg. XXIII Meineke). 
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yap kal xpnopovs This information is particularly 
interesting in view of the fact that we learn from two scholia 
on Aristophanes °* that Lampon enjoyed the privilege of mainte- 
nance in the Prytaneion. Did Lampon receive the privilege of 
maintenance because he was an exegetes? He is called the 
eényntys of the Thurian colonists in the Suidas lexicon,®® but the 
word is here not used in the sense of “ expounder of the sacred 
law ” and simply means “leader.” Of the other references con- 
cerning Lampon that have come down to us from antiquity, 
including those already quoted, six describe him as a payris,!° 
three as xpyopoddyos,'*! and two as Oirns.1°? There is one further 
scholion on Aristophanes which in mentioning Lampon combines 
the terms pavris and in speaking of the @ovpropavres, 
the scholiast remarks: dv kai Adurwv jv 6 pavtis, ov e&nynrnv 
éxddouv. If Lampon had been an exegetes, this explanation 
would hardly have been necessary ; *°* there can be no doubt that 
“ exegetes ” was some sort of nickname for Lampon, perhaps to 
compare comically an authoritatively solemn bearing of the 
human pavrs with Apollo, the divine warpios eEnynryjs. It is in 
this, as has Oliver has brilliantly shown,’ that we have to seek 
the explanation for the term ééyyyrys as applied to Lampon by 
Kupolis. 

If, then, Lampon did not receive maintenance because he was 
an exegetes, why did he? In order to find an answer, we must 
turn to Aristophanes, in whose comedies several references to 
the grant of maintenance in the Prytaneion are made. We learn 
that Cleon enjoyed this privilege,*°* although we cannot deter- 
mine whether he received it as a benefactor or as a state-official ; 


°8 Scholia Graeca in Aristophanem, ed. by F. Diibner (Paris, 1877), 
Aves, 521, and Paz, 1084. 

Suidas, s.v. 

100 Schol. in Aristoph. Aves, 521; Plutarch, Pericles, 6; Athenaeus, 
344e; Hesychius, s.v. Suidas, s. v. Oovproudvres; “Avriar- 
rixcorys in Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, I, p. 96. 

101 §chol. in Aristoph. Aves, 521 and 988; Pacem, 1084. 

102 Schol. in Aristoph. Aves, 521; Hesychius, s. v. dyeporxtBnrs. 

103 Schol. in Aristoph. Nubes, 332. 

104 Cf. Oliver, op. cit., p. 25. 

105 Thid., pp. 24-28. 

106 Aristophanes, Knights, 709, 766, 1404. 
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it is mentioned as an honour accorded to generals 1°" and foreign 
ambassadors ; *°S and in two passages °° jocular references to the 
enjoyment of the privilege by the victors of the great games seem 
to be intended. In addition to these, there is a passage that 
requires a more detailed analysis. As toward the end of the 
Peace Trygaeus and his servant are roasting meat to celebrate 
the end of the war, Hierocles, who is described as a pavris in 
the dramatis personae, enters and a hilarious repartee at his 
expense develops. The scene reaches its climax when Hierocles 
solemnly pronounces oracles to prove the impossibility of peace 
at this time and Trygaeus ingeniously invents a number of 
mock-oracles to refute him.1?° The following exchange of words 
takes place: 


Staxavvidoa KAavoovpeba peiLov, 
orecapevors Kown THs “EAAdSos apxew ; 

Hierocles: ovzore tov kapkivov Badiev. 

p p 


~ ~ / 

Trygaeus : Seurvycets TOU *y TPUTAVELW, 
~ / 


The scholiast explains the last lines as follows: 67: kai of ypyopo- 
Aoyou pereixov THs mpuTavelw oiTHGEws, SHAOV ex TOV Adpurwvos, Os 
TovTov HéiwTo. pyolv ovv ovdKETL EoTaL TOAEMOS* yap 
ovdey eAapBavev ovtos éx Tov Sypooiov. yap Tov xpeia TOV 

These two passages enable us to draw the following conclu- 
sions: like Lampon, Hierocles was called a ypyopoddyos and a 
pavris, and both terms are again applied to him by the scholiast 
on line 1046 of the same play. When Eupolis*** jocularly 
referred to him as xpyopwdds, the term evidently implied nothing 
more than a parody on ypyopoddyos.*** Like Lampon, too, 
Hierocles enjoyed the privilege of maintenance in the Pryta- 


107 Tbhid., 573-576. 

108 Aristophanes, Acharnians, 124. 

109 Aristophanes, Frogs, 764; Knights, 535. 

110 Aristophanes, Peace, 1063-1102. 

111 Tbid., 1080-1085. 

112 Schol. in Aristoph. Pacem, 1084. 

113 Kupolis, Cities, frg. 212 (Kock) (= XVI Meineke). 
114 Cf. Oliver, op. cit., p. 15. 
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neion, and since being pavzis is the only common bond between 
them, the reason why both were honoured in this way must have 
been that they were pavres, for exegetai they were not.’ 

However, before we restore the pdavres in our inscription, we 
have to examine another point. The Prytaneion decree grants 
the privilege to the various groups on a permanent basis. Yet 
the scholiast to the Aristophanes passage quoted above explains 
that once the war would be over, Hierocles would be deprived 
of his privilege. However, he fails to make quite clear the 
reasons for the discontinuation of maintenance and leaves room 
for the following interpretations: (a) Hierocles was appointed 
as pavris only for the duration of the war, and he would lose 
his position as well as the privilege that went with it as soon as 
the war would be over; (b) Hierocles would remain a pavtis even 
after the end of the war but would lose his privilege. These two 
interpretations are possible, if we are to take the scholiast’s com- 
ment as a historical explanation. The first of these possibilities 
(a) is unlikely to be true in view of the fact that an inscription 
dated 446/5 B.C.""® refers to the same Hierocles and assigns 
religious duties to him. It might be argued that we are there 
again dealing with a war, the Euboean War, for which Hierocles 
may have been appointed as pav7s. But Lampon was a pavris 
in time of peace, when the colonists left for Thurii,‘** and we 
have no indication that some pavres were appointed for war-time 
only. The second possibility (b) is ruled out by the text of 
Aristophanes in line 1085, where the loss of the privilege is made 
tantamount to the loss of the position. 

The passage itself and the explanation of the scholiast are 
much better taken in a humorous vein, and what Trygaeus means 
to convey seems to be either (c) “ You just wait; once the war 
is over we won’t need pavres any longer, and if you lose your job, 
you'll lose your maintenance with it”; or (d) “ You just wait; 
once the war is over we’re going to make cuts in the state budget, 


115 Against Scholl, Hermes, XXII (1887), p. 563; Ehrmann, “ De iuris 
sacri interpretibus Atticis,’ p. 385; Persson, “Die Exegeten und 
Delphi,” p. 41; Jacoby, Atthis, p. 255, note 85. 

Gz, 

117 Scholia in Aristoph. Nubes, 332; Suidas, s. v. Oovpioudvres; Photius, 
8. v. Ooupropavrecs. 
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and then the pavres won’t be fed at public expense any longer.” 
This seems to be the tone of Trygaeus’ remark, and whichever 
interpretation we accept, it appears impossible to use the passage 
to prove that Hierocles enjoyed the privilege only temporarily.**® 

One further point demands discussion. The group mentioned 
in lines 9-11 of the Prytaneion decree is characterized by being 
appointees of Apollo. Could the pavres be thus described? As 
we have absolutely no external evidence about any group of 
officials or priests whose appointment by Apollo vouchsafed them 
the privilege of public maintenance in the fifth century, any 
answer is necessarily based on conjecture. We saw already that 
in Aeschylus’ Humenides Apollo is described as the pavrs par 
excellence and the same term is used to describe him in a number 
of other passages in the tragedians.° Furthermore, it is he 
who bestows the gift of prophecy on the human payres.1?° To 
this tenuous evidence we may add Diodorus’ report *** that the 
site of Thurii was chosen on the basis of an Apolline oracle. 
We remember that it was the pav7s Lampon who led the colo- 
nists, and a relation between the divine and the human pdyris 
may have existed in the foundation of the colony. What we 
know about Hierocles points in a similar direction. The 
Athenian decree concerning Chalcis states: 1°? ra hiepa ra éx 
Tov xpeopov hvrép EvBoias Pica: bs pera hlepoxA€os tpés 
avdpas, and in all probability, the ypyopot referred to came from 
Delphi. All this, of course, furnishes no proof that certain 
pavress—not necessarily every oraclemonger who called himself 
by that name—were appointed by Apollo, but it shows that such 
an appointment may have been possible. We need not hesitate 
on that count to restore the pdvres in the Prytaneion decree. If 
our restoration be correct, the award would be given to those 
pavras Whom Apollo would appoint, perhaps for public service, 


48 As does Oliver, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

1° Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 1202; Choephori, 559; Humenides, 
615; Euripides, Ion, 387; Iphigenia Taurica, 711, 1128. 

120K. g. in Iliad, I, 72; Odyssey, XV, 252; Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 
1202. 

121 Diodorus, XII, 10, 5. 

122 7,G., I*, 39, 64-66. 
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in the immediate future and others who might be appointed by 
him in a more distant future.?”° 

The victors at the great games constitute the last two groups 
to whom public maintenance is given. Schdll*** correctly 
recognized on the basis of -eAers preserved in line 16 that a 
distinction is drawn between gymnic and hippic contests. There 
can be no serious objection to his restoration of lines 11-14 and 
they have indeed found general acceptance. The wording may 
not be quite exact in line 14, but it certainly makes good sense. 

In the passage concerning the victors in the hippic contests, 
on the other hand, Schdll’s restoration did not meet with the 
same universal approval. Scholl believed that, in the gymnic 
contests, the Athenian victors of all four of the great games 
received maintenance, but that, in the hippic contests, also men- 
tioned in Plato’s Apology,'** only the victors of the Olympic 
games were honoured in this manner. He therefore read lines 
14-18 : 176 cirnow év) mpvravelw (Levye| 
orepavirnv—xal ot dv) wKjcwor Aourdv, a(droil|ou 
oitnow Ta €s ™)v oTnAn(v) yeypap éva. ... Hiller von 
Gaertringen accepted Schdéll’s version for lines 14-16, but he 
substituted all the four great games for the Olympic games 
with the result that wxéooo. in line 17 became a future: ’OAvpzi- 
[aow & | hIcOpoi Newéar 7d The 
final step toward a correct interpretation of the passage was 
taken by Preuner. While accepting Hiller’s reading for all the 
rest, he showed that the évvwpis reAcia and the wwAuKy were not 
introduced at Olympia until 408 and 264 B.C. respectively and 
at the Pythian games not until 398 and 314 B. C. respectively **7 
and restored lines 15-16: teAcion ? & 
]éAere vers[ krA. His restoration has now been generally 
accepted.?? The improvements that might still be suggested are 


123T prefer the reading dvhé\e. at the beginning of line 11 by com- 
parison with a similar repetition in lines 16-17. 

124 Schéll, Hermes, VI (1872), p. 39. 

125 Plato, Apology, 36 D. 

126 Schill, Hermes, VI, pp. 39-40 with p. 40, note 1. 

127K. Preuner, Hermes, LXI (1926), pp. 472-474. 

128 Jacoby, Atthis, p. 238, note 11, and Oliver, The Athenian Ea- 
pounders, p. 140. 
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all of a minor character. cireow in lines 14-15 
sounds like an Anglicism or a Germanism rather than like 
idiomatic fifth century Attic, and I would prefer to substitute: 
éreita NaBev rev oireow for it, at the same time replacing the 
article before cireow whose absence Preuner found strange.*”® 
I further eliminated the v—édedxvorixov in *OAvyriaow in line 
16, thus gaining room for the aspiration in hIo@uoi of the follow- 
ing line. Hiller’s arrangement of the letters is based upon a 
mason’s mistake in line 12 which was recognized as such by 
Wade-Gery.'*° The remainder of the inscription is in too muti- 
lated a condition to attempt any restorations. 

The changes and restorations proposed in this paper concern 
form rather than content. Only in the case of the exegetai have 
we ventured to introduce a radical change. Whether we were 
right in substituting the pavres for the exegetai or not, we hope 
to have demonstrated that the Prytaneion decree cannot be used 
to prove the existence of ééyynrai rvOdxpyoro: in the fifth century. 


Martin 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CoNN. 


129 Preuner, op. cit., p. 471.—Still, it must not be forgotten that the 
article is missing in line 10.—Oliver, op. cit., p. 140, also feels uneasy 
about cireowv, although he accepts it. 

130, T. Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 124 (photograph and caption). 


THE COMPOSITION OF ANTH. PAL., VII, 476 
(MELEAGER). 


Aaxpva cou Kat vepBe Sia xPovds, ‘HArodépa, 
~ ~ 
oropyds AciWavov eis ’Aidav, 
Sdxpva Svaddxputa* Bw 
4 ~ ~ 
orévow pvapa pvapa prroppoovvas. 
/ 
yap oixtpa oe Kai év Med€aypos 
aidlw, Keveay eis “Ax€povta 
TO OdAos ; dpracev “Atdas, 
apracev, 'avOos Epupe Kovs. 
/ ~ ~ 
oe youvovpar, ravtpode, trav mavoduptov 


~ / ~ 


Anth. Pal., VII, 476, Meleager’s Lament for Heliodora, has 
long been admired.? The epigram has appealed to such widely 
different readers as the Palatine scholiast, C. A. Sainte-Beuve, 
Franz Susemihl, and Walter Leaf. Andrew Lang went to the 
trouble of translating it into elegant English verse.* But why is 
the Lament a good poem? Wherein precisely does its undoubted 
effectiveness consist? In the past, critics have apparently made 
no serious attempt to answer this question. They seem to have 


1The text as printed above is that of Hugo Stadtmiiller (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1899). 

2 Pierre Waltz (Anthologie Grecque [Paris, 1941], V, p. 59, n. 1) 
remarks that the epigram “a de tout temps été considérée comme une 
des plus belles et des plus émouvantes du livre VII.” 

’ The Palatine scholiast, who seldom expresses artistic judgments, so 
far unbends as to note beneath the poem @avuacroy bdov 
To ériypayya. Sainte-Beuve, in an interesting essay on Meleager (Por- 
traits Contemporains [Paris, 1876], p. 437), declares that “cette piéce, 
aprés la mort d’une amante, m’a involontairement rappelé les suprémes 
sonnets de Pétrarque ”; apparently such poems as Occhi miei, Poi che 
la vista, Quanta invidia, and Ite rime dolenti are meant. Franz Suse- 
mihl in his Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur in der Alexandriner- 
Zeit (Leipzig, 1892), II, p. 555, n. 189, speaks of the poem as “ein 
schénes, warm, und tief empfundenes Epitymbion.” Similarly, Leaf 
maintains (Little Poems from the Greek [London, 1922], p. 89) that 
“the poems to Heliodora are full of real passion; their sincerity is 
plain, and nowhere more so than in the poignant lament on her death.” 
For Lang’s translation see T. F. Higham and C. M. Bowra, Oxford Book 
of Greek Verse in Translation (Oxford, 1938), pp. 630-1. 
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been satisfied to indicate their approval in vague, general terms, 
occasionally mentioning either the supposed “sincerity” of 
Meleager’s grief,* or the remarkable emotional impact of the 
poet’s words. The purpose of the present note is to attempt to 
go somewhat beyond such generalizations, and to isolate and 
examine some of the means which Meleager employs to make of 
this particular poem a convincing and satisfying work of literary 
art. 

Our analysis of Anth. Pal., VII, 476 may reasonably begin 
with an account of the rhetorical structure of the Lament. One 
notices that there are two distinct shifts in tone and in dramatic 
point of view in this epigram. The first shift occurs at the 
beginning of verse 7, where Meleager ceases to speak to the shade 
of his dead mistress Heliodora, and apparently addresses him- 
self. The second comes at the beginning of verse 9, where Mele- 
ager’s attention turns from himself to Mother Earth, to whom he 
addresses a quiet prayer on Heliodora’s behalf. These two shifts 
in attitude divide the epigram into three sections. In the first 
(verses 1-6), the emotions of the poet at Heliodora’s grave are 
quickly sketched; the dominant note is one of sadness. In the 
second (verses 7-8), the emotional response to the given situation 
is carried forward to a bitter climax; the dominant note is one of 
helpless despair. In the final section (verses 9-10), despair yields 
to a certain hopefulness ; an emotional resolution is effected, and 
the epigram is rounded off, as we shall see, with an implicit 
reference to the circumstances described in the first few verses. 
Within each of these three sections, the poet manages the se- 
quence of his thought in such a way that the couplets are end- 
stopped, with but a single exception: at the end of verse 2, the 
thought is permitted to carry over to the caesura “after the 


‘Those critics who praise the epigram for its sincerity apparently 
assume that Meleager actually knew, loved, and lost a sweetheart named 
Heliodora. This assumption cannot be proved, and in any case is irrele- 
vant to a strictly literary analysis of the poem; for a good poem will 
achieve its effect independently of the biographical data surrounding 
its composition. Cf. Wilamowitz’ excellent obiter dictum in Hellenist- 
ische Dichtung (Berlin, 1924), pp. 121-2: “Es ist fiir diese Poesie 
wirklich ohne Bedeutung, ob seine Knaben oder seine Heliodora gelebt 
haben, was ich iibrigens gar nicht bestreite.” See also R. Wellek and 
A. Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 1949), Chapter VII, 
“Literature and Biography,” especially p. 74. 
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third trochee ” in the following verse, where the first clause of 
the poem ends.® 

What might be called the partitio of the epigram is now clear. 
Our next task is to examine the workmanship of each of the three 
sections in somewhat greater detail. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of Meleager’s opening 
words is the emphasis upon the word Sdxpva, which occurs twice 
in the first clause, at the beginning, and at the end, where it is 
reinforced by the intensifying adjective Svo8dxpura, “ painful to 
shed.” Bracketed by these words are a reference to love (cropyas, 
v. 2), two references to death (vépOe 51a yAovds, v. 1 and eis *AiSav, 
v. 2), and the arrestingly ironical expression Swpotpar 
(vv. 1 and 2). The juxtaposition of these two words underscores 
the pathetic contrast between the unhappy present and the joyous 
past. While she lived, Heliodora brought a “ gift of sunshine ” 
into Meleager’s life; * now she receives only a gift of tears, which 
are the last relic (Aeffavov, v. 2) of the poet’s love. Moreover, in 
the past Heliodora herself enjoyed the “ gift of the sun”, i.e. 
life on earth,’ whereas now she dwells in the nether world where 


5 As a matter of fact, the Budé editor repunctuates the first clause, 
placing a semicolon at the end of the second verse; but this seems to me 
to interfere with the natural rhythm of the opening lines. Cf. the 
similar rhythm of A. P., XII, 125, 3 (Meleager), V, 147, 3 (Meleager). 

* As Sainte-Beuve pointed out (op. cit., pp. 431 and 438) Meleager 
likes to play upon the names of his mistresses; but the irony involved 
in the words ‘HAcoddépa Swpotpar (which Sainte-Beuve does not mention) 
seems to me to go beyond mere punning. 

7 Sunshine is a psychologically natural symbol for happiness, especi- 
ally the happiness of love; cf. Catullus, 8, 3, fulsere quondam candid 
tibi soles. By a simple extension of the same idea, #A\:os was sometimes 
used as a term of endearment; cf. Philostratus, Hpist. 12 and 29. In 
Latin, of course, mea lux and lumen are similarly employed, especially 
in elegiac verse. 

8It is scarcely necessary to point out that such expressions as avyas 
épav #Aéov had been synonymous with {jv from Homer (Iliad, XVI, 188) 
onwards. Cf. A. P., VII, 219, 3 (Pompeius Junior), VII, 601, 3 (Juli- 
anus Aegyptius), X, 75, 2 (Palladas), XI, 28, 2 (Argentarius), VII, 
471, 1 (Callimachus), Catullus, 5, 5-6. In an interesting passage in the 
Metamorphoses, Ovid plays upon two metaphorical senses of the word 
lux (= life, and = beloved), much as Meleager plays upon fos in the 
present epigram: Non tamen ante tui curam excessisse memento / quam 
vitam geminaque simul mihi luce carendum (Iphis addressing Anaxarete, 
Met., XIV, 724-5). 
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no sun shines. Thus the sun has set, as it were, for both Mele- 
ager and Heliodora. 

The second clause of the poem is carefully linked to the first 
by several verbal correspondences and parallels. The same three 
themes, tears, love, and death, reappear, but the principal em- 
phasis is shifted from the theme of grief to that of love. The 
two words zd8wv and ¢iAodpoovvas in verse 4, balanced against 
each other in emphatic positions at the ends of the cola of the 
pentameter, reassert the idea of tender affection which had first 
been expressed in the oropyas of verse 2. In verse 3, éxi riuBw 
again brings in the idea of death, and also (incidentally) sets the 
scene of the poem, while the preceding adjective zoAvxAatrw 
reéchoes the Sdaxpva of verses 1 and 3. The tears which in the 
first clause had been called Meleager’s gift to Heliodora and the 
relic of this love have now become a libation (o7évdw, v. 4), the 
last gift that piety can offer the dead; and in the very next word 
they are further described as a pvaya or a memorial of love, shed 
at Heliodora’s tomb. At first glance the imagery of verses 2 and 
4 may seem to be seriously mixed and disorganized; but closer 
consideration reveals that such is by no means the case. What 
makes the nouns pvaya and Aciavov appropriate metaphors in the 
present context is the fact that both words have connotations 
and overtones which connect them with the idea of death. Mvapa 
means both memorial and tomb; Acipavov frequently occurs in 
the plural in the sense of remains, i.e. the body of the deceased. 
Even the verbs ovévdw and dwpovpyac may be interpreted as con- 
taining an allusion to the libations (xoa/) of honey, oil, water, 
wine, and the like, frequently offered up at the graves of the 
dead. Thus the imagery of verses 2 and 4 is not really confused, 
but unified by the associational values of the metaphors which 
Meleager has used to describe his tears. 

The poet, continuing to address his mistress in the third 
couplet, refers to his love only once, in the adjective diAav (v. 5). 
Grief is stressed in the words oixrpa yap oixtpd, where the insis- 
tent iteratio, the third case since the beginning of the poem, 
effectively adds to the impression of mounting emotional tension ; 
and the word aidfw (v.6) links this distich to the tear motif of 
the first four verses. Of the three principal themes of the poem, 
however, that of death perhaps receives the greatest emphasis in 
the present couplet. The idea of the final separation of lover and 
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mistress, first suggested in verse 1 by vépOe 5a yOovds and repeated 
in verse 2 by the reference to Hades, is here strongly restated by 
the words év (v.5) and cis *Axyépovra (v.6). Similarly 
xapw ® (v. 6) refers back to the pious libation of tears mentioned 
in the preceding distich ; but the epithet that goes with it, xevedy, 
introduces a new idea, a dark hopeless one, that all the living can 
do for the dead is at best empty and futile. Those who dwell 
in Hades are irretrievably lost to us. 

Exactly in the middle of the poem occur the words MeAéaypos 
aidfw (vv. 5 and 6), each occupying six metrical morae. Together 
they constitute almost a précis of this simple, sensuous, and pas- 
sionate little poem. The frank and direct outburst of grief con- 
tained in these two words specifies the exact nature of Meleager’s 
emotion and stresses its subjective, personal character by the use 
of the poet’s own name.’ In addition, the words look forward 
to what Meleager is about to say in verses 7 and 8, the second 
section of the epigram, in which the emotional climax is attained 
and all three themes are stated with the utmost force. The poet 
now admits that all he can do is vain; nothing will help. He 
realizes that henceforth he cannot even speak to Heliodora, and 
that it is useless to continue to apostrophize her shade. Desolate, 
he can speak only to himself, as he does in the brief, agonized 


words, 
aiai, Td mobewov éuot ; 


One notices that the question is introduced by the emotional 
interjection aiai, which in position and sound, as well as mean- 
ing, recalls the aidfw of verse 6. Part of the intensity and force 
of this question probably proceeds from the fact that it contains 
the first metaphorical reference to Heliodora in the poem. She 
is a OdAos—doubly because once she was loved 
and also because she is now irreparably lost. The adjective re- 


®One observes the consonance of the words ’Axépovra xdpu. Here 
the repetition of the pattern of consonants binds together the end of v. 
6 compactly, bringing the first section of the poem to a neat and 
orderly conclusion. 

1°The poets of the Anthology are fond of referring to themselves by 
their own names: cf. A. P., V, 170, 3 (Nossis), V, 191, 7 (Meleager), VI, 
248, 7 (Argentarius), VII, 718, 4 (Nossis), XII, 50, 1 (Asclepiades), 
etc. So also the Latin elegiac poets. 
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échoes zé@wv in verse 4, just as ¢idav in verse 5 had reéchoed 
pirAoppootvas in verse 4; and both pairs of words look back, of 
course, to oropyas in verse 2. This pattern of repetition helps to 
link the first and second sections of the poem. But the poet 
perceives that his pathetic question is an unavailing one, and it 
is immediately answered in the bitter, despairing words 


dpracev “Acdas, 


apmacev ... 


Here the repetition of the verb not only stresses the idea that 
the loved one is irretrievably lost, but also (on the phonetic 
level) permits a further repetition of the alpha sound, the accent 
of lamentation, which is especially emphasized by the position of 
the second dpzacev at the beginning of the verse. The flower in 
full bloom now lies in xévs,1 in the dust (v. 8), and Heliodora 
is herself dust and ashes. 

But is it merely besmirching dust in which she lies? And is 
she merely a handful of insensate dust herself? No, we need 
not believe that: emotion has had its fling in the second section 
of the poem, and in the third, the speaker finds a way to resolve 
the intolerable feelings which had just overwhelmed him in verses 
%-8. He consoles himself by restating in warm, personal terms 
the coldly impersonal formula, sit tibi terra levis.1? This re- 
statement takes the form of a prayer,'* in which he begs Gé, the 
nurse of all, to fold the lamented body of Heliodora gently in her 


11Qn another level, the expression épupe xévis reminds us once again 
of the grief of Meleager. Perhaps by an intentional ambiguity, perhaps 
by a subconscious association of ideas, the poet uses in the present pas- 
sage the same two words which Euripides had employed to describe 
Hecuba defiling her hair with dust after her daughter Polyxena had 
been led off to be sacrificed (xeirar, Kéver pipovoa Kapa, Hec. 
496). The verb ¢tpw (without xéms) frequently occurs in similar con- 
texts to describe the behavior of persons transported by grief at funerals, 
etc. 

12 With vv. 9-10 of the present epigram compare A. P., VII, 461 
(Meleager): Iaupjrop yi, xaipe- ob rov mapos ob Bapdy els / Alovyévny 
viv aBapys. The same formula recurs in Martial’s poem 
on Erotion, V, 34, 9-10. 

18 Characteristically, the prayer is introduced by the word dAnd. 
Prayers contained in dedicatory epigrams often begin with this con- 
junction. See A. P., VI, 15, 76, 87, 106, 183, 188, 209, 235; also G. 
Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca (Berlin, 1878), nos. 786 and 812. 
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arms and press her to her bosom (v. 10). Thus Meleager ven- 
tures to hope that it is not dust, not the cold earth (ows, v. 1) 
which possesses Helicdora now, but a gentle mother. And this 
is not all: the prayer to Gé also expresses a half-hope that Helio- 
dora herself may not be merely inanimate xévs. There is a pos- 
sibility that she may somehow be able to feel the affectionate 
embrace of Mother Earth and that it may help to console her for 
her untimely ** death. And it is just this possibility which makes 
the embrace worth praying for. 

Moreover, the idea of consolation is also suggested by the very 
quality of the language which Meleager uses in the final couplet. 
The expression is less excited and feverish here than in the earlier 
verses. There are fewer repetitions of words or sounds or ideas. 
To be sure, zavodvprov in verse 9 is played off against zavtpdde 
in the same line, and brings in once again the note of lamentation 
struck by zoAvxAavrw in verse 3 and by aid£w in verse 6, but the 
whole tone is quieter now. Instead of crying out in grief or 
railing at Hades, the poet dwells on the motherliness of the earth 
in which his beloved lies. The speaker has thus won through to 
a kind of calm resignation in the end, and his emotional equili- 
brium has been restored. For all the complexity of its rhetoric, 
the epigram exhibits no straining after “point” in the final 
verses,® but rather achieves the quiet “ classic ” close, character- 
istic of the Greek poetry of an earlier age. 

We may note in closing that the art of Meleager as exhibited 
in this poem differs in several respects from that of Simonides 
and the other early epigrammatists. In the first place, the poet’s 
preoccupation with his own emotions and his silence concerning 
the circumstances of Heliodora’s death make it quite clear that 


14The motherly gesture jpéua . . . . . . évayKddioa 10) 
reminds us of the youth of Heliodora, who died prematurely (dxyaior, 
v. 8; there is a certain bitterness in this adjective, which means both 
in her prime and at the proper time). The word @d4dos (v. 7), too, con- 
veys the idea of Heliodora’s youth; so also do the words oropyas (v. 2) 
and ¢iAo¢pocivas (v. 4), both of which are frequently used to denote the 
affection of a parent for his child. 

15 Cf. the oft-quoted remark of J. W. Mackail, that the better Greek 
epigrammatists seldom “sacrifice poetical substance to the desire of 
making a point” (Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology [London, 
1911], p. 5). 
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we have to do here with a “ literary ” epigram, rather than with 
a funerary inscription suitable for a gravestone or other monu- 
ment. By the same token, it is difficult to interpret the poem as a 
commemorative song intended to be sung by a company of friends 
over the wine-cups. In the second place, we should observe the 
length of Meleager’s epigram, which permits the elaborate link- 
ing of couplet with couplet by the repetition of key words and 
ideas, and the development of a relatively rich, complex, and sug- 
gestive pattern of imagery. The brief compass of the best-known 
Simonidean epitaphs, which are usually limited to two, four, or 
at the most six lines, does not permit the creation of such pat- 
terns. Finally, mention should be made of the rhetorical method 
which Meleager employs in this poem, the direct opposite of 
Simonides’ characteristic method, as seen, for instance, in the 
famous distich 


keipea, Tois Keivwv 


In this distich, as Bowra points out, Simonides “says nothing 
about glory; there is no word about heroization, no word even 
about saving Sparta or Greece from the Persians,” 1* Yet these 
thoughts must have been present to Simonides’ mind when he 
wrote the lines, just as they come vividly to the mind of the 
reader as he reads it. They are in fact the essential message of 
the poem, although they are not stated but left to inference. So 
too in Aeschylus’ well-known epitaph (Diehl, I, 66,.3) nothing 
is said of his tragedies, but we are reminded of them all the more 
forcibly through this very reticence.*’ In Meleager’s poem, on 
the other hand, the Asianic rhetoric ** employed says everything 


16 C. M. Bowra, Harly Greek Elegists (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), p. 194. 

17 Of course, I do not mean to imply that such indirection is the 
cachet of fifth-century epigram. Simonides and Aeschylus can be per- 
fectly explicit and straightforward when the circumstances so require. 
Cf. for example their official epigrams concerning the battle of Mara- 
thon, which were probably accompanied by a list of the 192 men who 
fell in that engagement (James H. Oliver, Hesperia, II? [1933], pp. 
480-494, and AWJ.P., LVI [1935], pp. 193-201). Yet even epigrams of 
this sort possess a restrained simplicity which is altogether alien to the 
tumultuously excited tone of Meleager’s Lament for Heliodora. 

18 Although this term is frequently used by German scholars in dis- 
cussing Meleager, I use it with some hesitation here, not only because it 
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explicitly and frequently. There is hardly a suggestion of any 
ulterior meaning lurking behind the words of the poem.’ 
Meleager seems to repeat his points deliberately, some of them 
several times over, securing his effects not by understatement and 
suggestion, but by intentional reiteration which dramatically 
reproduces the impression of unrestrained oriental lamentation.”° 

Despite the explicit character of Meleager’s statements, how- 
ever, his art is not devoid of interest or subtlety; but for the 
most part the subtlety does not lie in the use of irony and allu- 
sive understatement. Rather it lies in the skillful manner with 
which the poet weaves together repetitions, parallels, and con- 
trasts, both of sound and of sense, to form a surprisingly intri- 
cate pattern of semantic and phonetic interrelationships.” By 
this method ?? Meleager has carefully elaborated his Lament for 


is perhaps historically inaccurate to speak of an epigram as being 
written in an “ Asian” style, but also because the expression seems 
usually to possess a strongly pejorative connotation. (And yet Wilamo- 
witz, as early as 1900, had protested against the facile assumption that 
Asianism = corrupta eloquentia: cf. Hermes, XXXV [1900], pp. 1-52, 
especially the reéxamination of the ancient sources on pp. 1-8.) I cannot 
accept the Romantic view of rhetoric as mere stereotyped and heartless 
artifice espoused by Carl Radinger (among others), who maintains that 
A. P., VII, 476 “ durch die iibertriebene Wiederholung einzelner Worter 
verdorben wird” and goes on to say that “schidlich hat die Rhetorik 
auf Meleagros eingewirkt; durch sie hat er die edle griechische Ein- 
fachheit verloren” (Meleagros von Gadara [Innsbruck, 1895], pp. 47 
and 70). Yet “ Asianic rhetoric” is at least a convenient expression to 
designate the epigrammatic style which I describe above, and I have 
accordingly employed it in this sense in the text. 

19 The distinction between the poetry of direct statement and the 
poetry of indirect suggestion has often been drawn. For an interesting 
discussion of the entire subject, consult E. M. W. Tillyard, Poetry Direct 
and Oblique (London, 1934), passim, especially pp. 7-16. 

20 Sainte-Beuve (op. cit., p. 437) notices this effect, terming the poem 
“une piéce toute pleine de sanglots.” 

21 One artistic device which Meleager does not employ in this poem is 
synchysis or interlocked arrangement of words, e.g., aurave distinctos 
educit verna colores (Catullus, 64, 90). This device, common in Latin 
verse, is rather rare in Greek; E. Norden (Aeneis Buch VI [2nd ed., 
Berlin, 1916], p. 398) points out that it is seldom used by the poets 
of the Anthology, apart from “ Spatlinge ” like Paulus Silentiarius (cf. 
A. P., VI, 64 and 66) or Romans writing in Greek (e. g., VI, 165, which 


he attributes to Statyllius Flaccus). 
22 4. P., VII, 476 seems to have a more elaborate pattern of sound and 
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Heliodora into a highly coherent whole, which proceeds from a 
relatively low emotional key at the outset to a climax of grief in 
verses 7 and 8 and back again to quietness and resignation at 
the close. The impression of compactness and symmetry secured 
thereby helps to make of Anth. Pal., Vil, 476 an effective and 
satisfying work of literary art. 
Stuart G. P. SMALL. 


imagery than any other poem of Meleager, but extensive use of repe- 
titions, parallels, and contrasts is to be seen in several of his amatory 
epigrams, especially those addressed to Heliodora and Zenophila; cf. 


A. P., V, 24, 143, 144, 147, 176. 
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Until his own time, Cicero states, philosophy was available 
to the Romans only through Greek texts Those of his 
countrymen who had studied it were too intent on other 
matters to write about it in Latin; in consequence, only those 
of them who could travel to Athens or Rhodes, or who knew 
enough Greek to read that language easily, or who happened to 
make the acquaintance of wandering teachers were able to pursue 
philosophy. But while the other schools were producing nothing 
in Latin, the Epicurean C. Amafinius began to teach, orally at 
first. He presently published his books, which had many 
imitators; to his followers there flocked a great multitude from 
all over Italy.? 

Modern scholars have debated the date of this man; the con- 
sensus of opinion has been that he worked at the end of the 
second or the beginning of the first century. A few writers have 
believed that he was a contemporary of Lucretius—a conjecture 
which is, perhaps, more in accord with our scanty evidence. Most 
of the debate has been carried on by scholars of Lucretius, ex- 
amining the claim he makes in the De Rerum Natura (I, 922- 
950, V, 335-337) to being the first to expound Epicurean doc- 
trines in Latin. But there is another aspect to the matter; if 
Amafinius lived only a few years before the composition of 
Cicero’s philosophical works, it follows that popular Epicurean- 
ism had a meteoric rise in those years, and that the vigor of 
Cicero’s attacks on the philosophy reflects his alarm at a serious 


1Tusc., II, 5, IV, 6; Pro Cael., 40-41; De Nat. Deor., I, 8; Acad., 
I, 4-12. 

?Tusc., IV, 5-7: Qut (the principes of the time of the younger Scipio) 
cum cetera litteris mandarent ... bene vivendi disciplinam vita magis 
quam litteris persecuti sunt. ... Itaque illius verae elegantisque philo- 
sophiae... nulla fere sunt aut pauca admodum Latina monumenta.... 
Cum interim illis (the Peripatetics, Stoics, and Academics) silentibus 
C. Amafinius exstitit dicens, cuius libris editis commota multitudo tulit 
se ad eam potissimum disciplinam, sive quod erat cognitu perfacilis, 
sive quod invitabantur illecebris blandae voluptatis, sive etiam, quia 
nihil prolatum erat melius, illud, quod erat, tenebant. Post Amafinium 
autem multi eiusdem aemuli rationis multa cum scripsissent, Italiam 
totam occupaverunt. 
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and pressing threat to his own ideas, political as well as philo- 
sophical. The attacks found in the late works are different both 
in nature and intensity from those in the dialogues written 
before the Civil War; may not one of his purposes in writing the 
late dialogues have been to win over to the conservative cause a 
group of rich and influential Epicureans in the municipia of 
Italy? 

These converts of Amafinius should be distinguished from the 
earlier Epicureans of whom we know from other sources. There 
are a few references to teachers of the sect in the late second and 
early first centuries, the most important of whom was Philode- 
mus ; but, with one possible exception,* they all seem to have used 
Greek. We also know a little about the Romans who embraced 
this philosophy in this period; they were numerous enough at 
the dramatic date of the De Oratore (90 B.C.) to be mentioned 
as a group (De Or., III, 63). Here too we find that in every 
case they were men of position, who would have had every oppor- 
tunity to learn Greek. In all this there is no sign of a popular 
Epicurean movement. 

The arguments of modern scholars about Amafinius, who 
started such a movement, have been summed up by G. Della 
Valle. They result from the indefinite expressions of time used 
by Cicero, and from the apparent contradiction between his 
statements and the claim of Lucretius (V, 336-337), hanc 
primus cum primis ipse repertus / nunc ego sum in patrias qui 
possum vertere voces. To reconcile the statements, most editors 
have assumed that Amafinius, although he lived before’ Lucre- 
tius, was ignored by the poet because (a) he wrote in prose, 
(b) Lucretius had never heard of him, or (c) Lucretius did 
not think him important enough to mention. 

A few scholars avoid the need for such explanations by suggest- 


’ De Amic., 13: Neque enim assentior iis, qui haec nuper disserere 
coeperunt, cum corporibus simul animos interire et omnia morte deleri. 
In this speech Cato makes no mention of the language of these teachers. 
The dramatic date is 129 B.C. ' 

4G, Della Valle, Tito Lucrezio Caro e Vepicureismo campano (Naples, 
1933), pp. 169-181. Among the editors who place Amafinius early are 
Tyrrell, Robin, Rostagni, Leonard and Smith, and Bailey; Della Valle 
and Giussani put him late. Except for the arguments given by Della 
Valle, I have not found any attempts to prove any date for Amafinius. 
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ing that Amafinius and Lucretius were contemporaries. Della 
Valle, who leans to this view, points out (p. 178) that Amafinius 
is coupled with C. Catius (Cicero, Ad Fam., XV, 19, 2) who 
died a little before 45 (Ad Fam., XV, 16, 1), and with one 
Rabirius (Acad., I, 5), in terms which imply a vient de paraitre. 
Cicero’s expressions of time are vague,’ and the primus cum 
primis of Lucretius could mean “ the first (in excellence) among 
the first (in time),” as well as “ definitely the best,” the usual 
rendering. 

To the rather subjective arguments of Della Valle a few 
more might be added. To the first of the explanations of the 
failure of Lucretius to mention Amafinius it can be objected that 
in patrias vertere voces surely refers to translation and not to 
versifying ; to the second and third, that the notoriety of Amafi- 
nius in 45 B.C. makes it. most unlikely that he was unknown 
or unimportant ten years earlier—if, that is, he had worked a 
generation back. There are a few more indications of his date. 
When he is coupled with another writer, he is never mentioned 
as the introducer of his philosophy to Italy, but as the possessor 
of a barbarous style of writing. Since he had plenty of followers, 
there was no lack of horrible examples from which Cicero could 
have chosen; would not the case against the Epicureans be 
weakened if it were necessary to go back forty or fifty years for 
one who wrote badly? Again, it is hard to reconcile the Lucre- 
tian volgus abhorret ab hac (1, 945) with Cicero’s account of the 
popularity of Epicureanism after Amafinius; we can only do so, 
if Amafinius had lived earlier, by assuming that his works lay 
unnoticed for many years, to enjoy sudden attention in the late 
fifties and early forties. Finally, even poetic license might 
hesitate to complain of the egestas linguae (Lucretius, I, 139) 
if a Latin technical vocabulary, however poor, had already been 
worked out before the time of Lucretius. Actually, we do know 
one word from the vocabulary of Amafinius, corpuscula = atoms, 
(Cicero, Acad., I, 6); it is used five times by Lucretius. This, 


5Cf. Tusc., I, 5: Philosophia iacuit usque ad hance aetatem nec 
ullum habuit lumen litterarum Latinarum. If the aetas included the 
previous ten years, Cicero might have been thinking of Lucretius, whose 
poem was distinguished by multis luminibus ingeni, multae tamen artis 
(Ad Quint. Fr., II, 9 [11], 3). In the next sentence Amafinius is 
excluded from the literary lights. 
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of course, tells nothing about priority. The matter of vocabulary 
is the more significant because the two men were concerned with 
the same subject, physics; neither, so far as we know, showed any 
interest in the logical studies of the schools of Athens or Naples.® 

Cicero’s account enables us to form an idea of the sort of men 
attracted by Amafinius’ teachings. They had money and leisure 
enough to buy and read books, but not enough education to be 
able to read Greek.? Their learning was great enough for them 
to wrestle with the ideas of Epicurus, but they were not so sophis- 
ticated that they demanded the rhetorical flourish expected by 
the compeers of Cicero; better trained and more literate 
Epicureans like Cassius could smile at Amafinius and Catius 
as mali verborum [Epicuri] interpretes (Ad Fam., XV, 19, 2). 
The naiveté of these converts appears in the reasons Cicero gives 
for their becoming Epicureans: the ease of learning the doctrines, 
the attractions of a philosophy of pleasure, and the absence of 
other teachings. These men came from all over Italy; they were 
presumably well-to-do citizens of the municipia, grown prosper- 
ous since the end of the Social War.® Newly risen from low 
estate, they would be alive to the terrors of superstition, which 
in the eyes of Cicero could frighten no old woman (Twusc., I, 
48); they may have been the people for whom Lucretius wrote 
his diatribes against the blind fear of heaven, and to whom he 
offered Epicureanism as a refuge. 


* For Amafinius, Acad., I, 6. The same passage mentions the 
Epicurean ignorance of geometry, a subject which had been treated 
with some care by the school, and especially by Zeno of Sidon (Proclus, 
Comm. on Euclid, 55 [Friedlein, p. 199]). On the logical inquiries of 
the school, P. and E. De Lacy, Philcdemus: on Methods of Inference 
(Philadelphia, 1941), p. 148. 

7 The Italian Epicureans do not seem to have known much Greek at 
the time Cicero was writing, Tusc., V, 116: Hpicuret nostri Graece fere 
nesciunt. The Epicurei, although it appears in all the manuscripts, 
was deleted by Madvig as a foedum additamentum. For a discussion 
of the passage, see the edition of the Tusculan Disputations of T. W. 
Dougan and R. L. Henry (Cambridge, 1934), II, p. 299. 

® Elsewhere Cicero gives a more reputable reason for the spread of the 
sect. De Fin., I, 25: multitudinem haec maxime allicit, quod ita putant 
dici ab illo, recta et honesta quae sint, ea facere ipsa per se laetitiam, 
id est voluptatem. 

®Tenney Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (Baltimore, 


1933), I, p. 274. 
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They do not seem to have been of much concern to Cicero 
before the outbreak of the Civil War. He makes no reference to 
Epicureanism in any of his works before his return from exile; 
from then until Pharsalus his attacks take two forms. Of his 
political opponents Piso and Gellius (and, in jest, of his friend 
Trebatius Testa), Cicero says that they used Epicureanism to 
cloak their personal vices; but their philosophy was a travesty 
of the beliefs of Philodemus (Post Red. in Sen., 14, Pro Sest., 
110, Ad Fam., VII, 12). The other accusation against the 
school is directed against an anonymous group rather than 
against individuals; it is that Epicureanism makes men unfit 
for statesmanship. Its devotees prefer reclining quietly in their 
gardens to doing their duty by the state (De Or., III, 63, De 
Rep., I, 12, De Leg., I, 39). This is an odd charge to bring 
against a school whose members included Piso, Memmius, and 
Pansa. We can only conclude that these men were not typical 
of the school, but that there was a large group entitled by birth 
and wealth to influence in the state, who were not making use 
of their opportunities. If this group could be aroused to action, 
they could be counted on to ally themselves with the optimates. 
These were evidently not the disciples of Amafinius. 

After Pharsalus the place of Epicureanism in the writings 
of Cicero changes; he no longer attacks it merely because it offers 
lazy or timid optimates a chance to shirk their duty to the state, 
but because it makes the state itself impossible. Before the 
death of Caesar, overt propaganda was unsafe—witness the fate 
of the Cato—and the references to Epicureanism as a political 
corrosive are guarded,’® but in the De Officits, written after the 
assassination of the dictator, they come out into the open.™ 


10K.g. De Nat. Deor., I, 4: atque haud scio an, pietate adversus deos 
sublata, fides etiam et societas generis humani et una excellentissima 
virtus, iustitia, tollatur. De Fin., II, 74: Quid enim mereri velis iam, 
cum magistratum inieris et in concionem ascenderis ... ut te dicas in 
€o magistratu omnia voluptatis causa facturum esse? 

11 Cicero defends his own judgments of recent politics by appeals to 
his philosophy of duty: so with agrarian legislation (II, 78), the fighting 
between Milo and Clodius (II, 58), measures for the relief of debtors 
(II, 84), the treatment of Marseilles (II, 28), and the assassination 
of Caesar (III, 19). The Epicureans, who reject the axioms of this 
philosophy, are attacked throughout the work, notably at the beginning, 
where they are numbered with the disciplinae quae propositis bonorum 
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Cicero admits (Ad Fam., IX, 2, 5) that his philosophical works 
were intended partly as political tracts, and further remarks 
that the need for his works was the more pressing because of the 
number of Epicurean tracts in circulation (Tusc., I, 6). The 
philosophical and the political aspects of Cicero’s dialogues may, 
of course, be considered as unrelated; but it is more likely that 
they are closely connected: si occupati profuimus aliquid civibus 
nostris, prosimus etiam, si possumus, otiost (Tusc., 1, 5). It is, 
then, possible that Cicero’s late dialogues, with their reiterated 
attacks on a school with many disciples in the municipia, consti- 
tuted an attempt to win potential followers to his ideas of govern- 
ment; this could be done by first demolishing the structure 
built by Amafinius. These writings would then be an intel- 
lectual counterpart to the proselyting done by the Liberators 
after the Ides of March.” 

In the absence, therefore, of definite evidence to the contrary, 
it seems reasonable to regard Amafinius as a contemporary of 
Lucretius, and to assume that his followers were drawn from 
the municipia of Italy. Among them his influence spread 
rapidly, so rapidly, indeed, that Cicero was moved only a decade 
later to attack their Epicureanism as a political danger. Thus 
the obscure and derided popularizer appears, not as a very minor 
forerunner of Lucretius, but as the instigator of a philosophy 
which, being acceptable under contemporary political conditions, 
exercised for a time at least a considerable influence on Roman 
history, and, by calling forth Cicero’s counter-propaganda, on 
Roman letters. 

HERBERT M. Howe. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


et malorum finibus officium omne pervertant (1,5), and at the end (III, 
116-120): cum his “ viris equisque,”’ ut dicitur, si honestatem tueri ac 
retinere sententia est, decertandum (III, 116). 

12R, Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford, 1939), p. 101. 
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TWO GREEK NAMES FOR THE TRUFFLE. 


The passage Juvenal, 5, 116 ff.: 


post hunc tradentur tubera, si ver 
tune erit et facient optata tonitrua cenas 
maiores 


unites in itself the two aspects under which the truffle is men- 
tioned in classical literature: the fungus as a characteristic of 
luxury and as an object of scientific interest. Juvenal’s source 
for his biological statement is Pliny’s description of the truffle, 
particularly the passage Nat. Hist., XIX, 3, 13 (§ 37): 


De tuberibus haec traduntur peculiariter: cum fuerint im- 
bres autumnales ac tonitrua crebra, tunc nasci, et maxime 
tonitribus, nec ultra annum durare, tenerrima autem verno 
esse. 


These remarks are based on informations from Theophrastus 
known to us by the quotations in Athenaeus, II, 62b: 
xai Bpovrai yivwvrar oxAnpai, Kat paAdXov ai 
Bpovrai, ds aitwrépas ovons. . . 

The scientific interest of the ancient writers is, however, con- 
fined to certain problems: that of the form (cf. Theophrastus, 
H. P., 1,1, 11), of the reproduction (cf. Phaenias, ap. Ath., IT, 
61£; Theophrastus, ap. Ath., II, 62b), and of the places of 
origin. Nothing is said about the way of gathering the truffles * 
—a surprising omission which we may ascribe to the fact the 
informant (i.e. particularly Theophrastus) had no first-hand 
knowledge of this process. 

Here, the etymology may provide us with some additional 
insight into a rather unimportant, but nevertheless interesting 
part of Greek everyday life. 

The name for one species of tuber is yepaveov. The manu- 
scripts of Theophrastus give (H.P., I, 6, 5) kxpanov, but the 
former spelling is confirmed by Athenaeus, II, 61f and II, 62a 


1 Except for one brief remark in Athenaeus, II, 62d: bdvdpuvAdov 5é 
TAdooas rhv trav Vivwv wéav, ad’ js 
TO 
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and Pliny, Nat. Hist., XIX, 3, 12 (§ 36) (MS Q) as well as 
by Eustathius, 1017, 19, who, however, is obviously giving an 
excerpt from Athenaeus, IT, 61 f. The conjecture xepavvov, which 
Wimmer in all probability has taken from a lectio vulgata of the 
Pliny passage, is nothing but a popular etymology due to the 
remarks on thunderstorms given by Theophrastus. 

The etymology of yepaveov is, however, still obscure. The 
word must be an adjectival derivative, probably from yépavos. 
But a connection of a word for “truffle” with a word for 
“crane ” gives no plausible sense. 

There is, however, another possibility left: The Htymologicum 
Magnum (227,51) lists a word yépavos = éuBpos as Cyrenaic. 
This reminds us of the fact that Theophrastus (Athenaeus, II, 
62a) mentions the Cyrenaica as the region where a species of 
truffle, the piov, grows. An explanation of yepaveoy seems easy 
by connecting the rains mentioned in the Theophrastus quota- 
tion with the gloss from the Htymologicum. That means: 
yepavecov would be “ rain plant.” 

But this solution of the problem is in all probability wrong. 
Hesychius gives a gloss éuBpos- xopidiov—and even if it seems 
farfetched at first glance, we have to use this gloss for the 
explanation of yepdveiov. 

For the equation yépavos = é6uBpos = xorpidiov is supported by 
some additional evidence. Hesychius gives a word for the sow, 
ypova (cod. yewva) (and a plural, ypwvades) which he ascribes 
to the Laconian dialect. The latter fact reminds us of the notice 
that yépavos = éuBpos was Cyrenaic, i.e. Dorian. 

Now, ypova is undoubtedly of the same origin as yépavos. 
While the latter form contains full grade of the root and is to 
be analyzed as *geranos, ypwva has zero grade *grnd (respectively, 
if the gloss is to be read ypava, *grnya). From the morpho- 
logical point of view, there is no problem left. 

But what about the semantic aspects? Is it possible that the 
truffle was called “ pig plant”? 

This question may be answered in the affirmative. The rela- 
tion between truffle and swine is quite clear. I quote from the 
Encyclopaedia Americana, in the fuller version of 1943 (X XVII, 


p. 104): 
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The tubers . . . are dug out, either laboriously by unaided 
man with a sharp spud, or by the aid of dogs or pigs. The 
latter are commonly used in Perigord, their rooting instincts 
and fine nose for scent being turned to account. A trained 
sow will sniff the peculiar pervasive odor exhaled by a ripe 
tuber, and will make directly for it, either laying it bare 
or uprooting the solitary tuber, to be rewarded with an 
acorn or chestnut. Good intelligent sows in a prolific forest 
will unearth 10 or 12 pounds of truffles in a day, which will 
bring a good price. Dogs are also used in the same manner, 
especially by poachers. 


It seems probable that the Greeks used sows in the same way. 
At least, we may say they knew that pigs “ hunted ” truffles, and 
that for this reason they gave the fungus the name of “ pig 
plant.” 

But the word from which yepaveov was derived was probably a 
dialect word not understood by the majority of the Greeks: the 
transformations xpavov and xepavvov show two results of popular 
etymology. +yépavos, however, is of great interest—even if it 
were not possible to show any cognates in other IE languages, it 
had to be considered as an old word since it is in ablaut relation 
to ypwva. 

However, it seems possible to connect yépavos with the root 
*gher- “shine,” from which words for “ grey” are derived in 
different IK languages (cf. Walde-Pokorny, I, p. 602). Several 
words for “swine” and particularly “young pig” are based 
on words with the meaning “ grey,” cf. ONorse griss and Gk. 
xoipos (cf. Walde-Pokorny, I, pp. 602 f.—different point of view 
p. 610—and Boisacq, p. 1065). The connection of yépavos with 
the root mentioned above is, however, possible only if the word 
is not of native Greek origin, but belongs to a language which 
changed IE media aspirata into a media. Since yépavos and 
ypeva are ascribed to Dorian dialects, we may think of tentatively 
regarding these words (at least the “ Laconian ” one) as belong- 
ing to the “ Hyllean ” (Illyrian) part of the Dorian population 
of the Peloponnesus, if not to a substratum of the same origin 
(cf. Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., I, pp. 65ff.). This would 
provide a sufficient explanation as to why other Greeks were 
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unable to understand the basic meaning of yepaveov, so that 
they had to resort to popular etymology.? 


II. 


This way of naming the truffle has a striking parallel in the 
Germanic languages: “ A plant of the genus Cyclamen .. . the 
fleshy tuberous rootstocks of which are eaten by swine” 
(N. H. D., IX, p. 492) is called sow-bread, German Saubrot 
(Grimm, Dt. Wb., VIII, p. 1860). And it is an interesting 
coincidence that Pliny (Nat. Hist., XXV, 9, 67, § 115) says 
about a species of the same genus: a nostris tuber terrae vocatur. 

Keeping in mind these facts, we may feel encouraged to try 
to etymologize another Greek word for the truffle, probably 
designating a species other than yepdveov (cf. Theophrastus, 
H. P., I, 6, 5), namely védvov.* 

It seems possible that vdvoy contains as its first part the stem 
of is. We find the athematic stem preserved in some compounds, 
as in tdopBds, Od., XIV, 3, etc., besides Homer, etc., 
and more recent ovodopBds, Polybius, etc.; not, however, in 
dorpé, which actually contains the preposition *id- (cf. Walde- 
Pokorny, I, p. 189), whereas popular etymology connected it 
with is—a connection still reflected in the Latin loan translation 
porcus spinosus, which in turn furnished the German loan trans- 
lation Stachelschwein (cf. Kluge-Gotze, Etym. p. 584). 


? Since by many scholars (cf. e.g. Sommer, Handbuch d. Lat. Laut- 
u. Formenlehre, pp. 53f.; Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm., I, p. 368) -pw- 
is regarded as the normal Greek development from *-7-, the ascription 
of yépavos and ypwva to a non-Greek language may lead us to a recon- 
sideration of Greek words showing this development in order to find out 
whether more might be of foreign origin. An assumption that ypwra 
is a genuine Greek formation derived from the loan word yépavos, which 
would indicate that the ablaut was still effective at a relatively recent 
date, is less probable, and so is the possibility of an influence of the loan 
word ‘yépavos upon a hypothetical Greek *xpwyra. 

* Earlier attempts to etymologize Uévoy are found in Prellwitz, K. Z., 
XLVI, p. 172 (from a locative *uden : r-stem in Skr. udaram “ Bauch, 
Mutterleib, Héhlung, Inneres eines Dinges ”), Walde-Pokorny, I, p. 253 
(from the n-stem of tédwp), and Strémberg, “Griechische Pflanzen- 
namen,” Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, XLVI, 1 (1940), p. 79 (“ Re- 
genpflanze,” derived from éw “rain,” with reference to the passage from 
Theophrastus quoted above—Athenaeus, II, 62b). 
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But if we connect é- in dSvoy with *si- in is, what about the 
second part of the word? 

Here we may think of the other plant names mentioned, 
sow-bread and Saubrot. Is there any word meaning “ food ” or 
something of this kind, which may be connected with -dvo-? 

In Sanskrit, we have a word annam “ food,” which is to be 
analyzed as *ed-no-m. In Greek, there is a very close parallel 
formation, viz., an adjective édavds “ eatable”; as for the differ- 
ence -v- : -av- compare oTeyvos oTeyaves covering.” 

Is it now possible to analyze #8voy as composed of *si- and 


*ednom? 
There are some difficulties which should not be overlooked: 


1) ddvov contains a short v. Since, however, as far as I know, 
no ancient grammarian has discussed this word, and since our 
manuscripts are not older than the end of the first millennium of 
our era, we may concede that the accentuation might just as well 
be *tdvov, especially since there are preserved vartae lectiones, 


oidvov and oitvov. 


2) Why did the *-e- of *-ednom disappear? As I find no 
parallel for a contraction *-v -v- (Homeric épuro [ 
could perhaps be an athematic form), I think we may better 
resort to another explanation: Besides nouns with full grade 
of the root syllable preceding a -no- suffix (like réxvov, édvov, 
etc.), there are others with zero grade of the roct (like tvos 
< *supnos : Skr. svapnas).* This zero-grade formation would, 
however, not be *dnom, but *Adnom, since the root of do 
originally had an initial laryngeal consonant,’ and therefore we 
would have to adhere to a spelling *idvov, because this would be 
the normal development from *su-Adnom. 

It would be hazardous to base the etymology of dédvov on such, 
at least partly, hypothetical evidence as provided by the word 
itself. But since we have the parallel yepaveov and the argu- 


4Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, II, p. 132. 

5 The former existence of an initial laryngeal consonant in the root 
of is shown by different facts—“ prothetic ” vowel in (?), 
in -n- in An anteconsonantal laryngeal lengthens pre- 
ceding vowel. (I use the sign A which E. H. Sturtevant applies for 
an undefined laryngeal, in order to avoid lengthy discussions of the 
character of the laryngeal consonant.) 
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ments drawn from material evidence, the proposed etymology 
seems to have at least a certain degree of verisimilitude. 


Appendix. 


The word idveiv + tpéedew . . . given by Hesychius has in all 
probability nothing to do with *idvov. It may, however, be con- 
nected with *Adnom as a denominative verb. If we identify i- 
with the preposition 3- occurring in Cyprian and elsewhere, 
instead of the more common ém-, we may regard vdvéw as an 
equivalent of denominative to émitpody. 

In the same way vdvar éyyovor ot'vtpopor, Hesychius, may be 
explained. It should be mentioned that the meaning “ descen- 
dant ” represented in the gloss by éyyovo., is to be postulated for 
a noun *érizpodos too because of the meaning “to grow up 
after” of émirpépopa: in passages like rovréwy éxetpady 
vedrns, Herodotus, IV, 3, etc. 

WERNER WINTER. 
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REVIEWS. 


KristeR Hanetu. Das altrémische eponyme Amt. Lund, C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1946. Pp. 226. (Skrifter Utgivna av svenska Institutet 
Rom, II.) 


This is a belated review, for the reviewer, who read the book when 
it was received in 1947, did not feel competent to discuss the author’s 
views until time could be found for some detailed work on the 
problems involved. The book is so suggestive and arresting that it 
deserves consideration even at this late date. Whether or not the 
main thesis is accepted, the book should be carefully read by every 
serious student of the early Roman Republic. 

The investigation is limited to eponymous magistrates, leaving out 
of account the development of plebeian offices. According to Hanell, 
all ancient and most modern historians (he excepts Beloch, and he 
could well have mentioned de Sanctis) are under the influence of a 
view that became current at Rome soon after 300 B.C., the period 
to which Hanell attributes the arrangement of the consular fasti. 
This view is that the king was driven out at the end of the sixth 
century (509 Varr.); that the chief officers of the republic estab- 
lished at that time were two colleagues known originally as praetors 
and eventually as consuls; and that with interruptions provided by 
the appointment of decemviri in 450 and by the frequent substitu- 
tion in 444-367 of three or more military tribunes with consular 
power, the two consuls remained the chief officers throughout the 
republic. 

This view of Roman constitutional history is, in Hanell’s opinion, 
a creation of the new nobility which developed after the Licinian 
Sextian laws of 367 put an end to the military tribunate and estab- 
lished permanently the college of two consuls, one of whom was 
usually, and always after 343, chosen from the plebs. After this 
time the consulship ennobled a man and his descendants, and there 
developed a new nobility which, except in certain sacred matters, 
displaced the old birthright patriciate. According to Hanell, the 
noble families, who through the pontificate had control of the record 
of eponymous officers, assumed that at the time when the eponymous 
officers were instituted in 509 the consulship of two members was 
established as a substitute for the monarchy; records of the past 
were prepared accordingly; they were based not on deliberate falsi- 
fication of history but on a natural attempt to interpret the past 
from the present. | 

Hanell’s revised outline of early constitutional history is as fol- 
lows. In 509, with the dedication of the Capitoline temple, the 
Romans, while still under a monarchy, began to list each year one 
eponymous officer, the praetor maximus, who served under the king 
as commander of the army. Meanwhile the development of hoplite 
tactics, introduced, according to Nilsson’s date, at the end of the 
sixth century, weakened the kingship, and led finally in 451 to 
its dissolution. The commanders of the new army enrolled in the 
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centuriate comitia were substituted as chief magistrates of the city. 
They consisted of colleges of two, three, or more men, known either 
as consules or as tribuni militum, to whose title the words consulari 
potestate were added. These officials served until 366 when, as a 
result of the conflict between the orders, two consuls, usually one 
from each order, were substituted. Thus 451 marks the end of 
the monarchy and 366 the beginning of the college of consuls limited 
to two in number. 

Hanell has made an important contribution in his investigation of 
eponymous officers in the East and in Greece. He associates the 
institution of these officers in Greece with the spread of the alphabet 
for which he is inclined to accept Carpenter’s date. Since the lists 
of ephors of Sparta and archons of Athens begin not with the 
institution of the two offices but with the introduction of the prin- 
ciple of eponymy, he argues that similarly at Rome there had been 
praetors long before they became eponymous officers in 509. The new 
system was, he thinks, associated with the dedication date of the 
Capitoline temple preserved in religious records, the most reliable 
documents of early Roman history. 

Hanell’s argument that a new form of time reckoning accompanied 
the establishment of the new cult is admirably presented. The cult 
was, he believes, Greek in origin, and it came to Rome through the 
influence of Delphi; with it came not only a new system of recording 
the years by eponymous officers but also the pre-Caesarian lunar 
solar calendar, the establishment of which Nilsson attributed to the 
year 509. Hanell finds a residue of truth in Livy’s account (VII, 3) 
of the ancient law providing that the praetor maximus should every 
year on the Ides of September drive a nail in the wall of Jupiter’s 
cella. Hanell does not believe in the nail driving except as an occa- 
sional expiatory ceremony, but he interprets the date, the dedica- 
tion day of the Capitolium, and the title praetor maximus as evi- 
dence for the institution of an eponymous list of magistrates who, 
he holds, originally entered office on the Ides of September. Hanell 
is right in associating with the eponymous list the calendar which 
gave the name fasti to the list, for the records of years and of 
months seem to have been maintained together by the pontifices. 
But I cannot follow him in accepting 509 as the date when the 
pre-Caesarian calendar was instituted. Nilsson’s “ Entdeckung” 
that the cult of the Capitoline Triad is a central feature of the 
calendar has been questioned, most recently by Professor Agnes 
Kirsopp Michels (T. A. P. A., LX XX [1949], pp. 320-346). Minerva 
is completely lacking in the calendar, and, though Jupiter and Juno 
are all important, their rites seem to be associated with the arx 
rather than with the Capitolium. There is no evidence that either 
the eponymous list or the calendar was ever kept in the Capitolium. 
In my view the identity of date between the dedication year of the 
Capitolium and the beginning of the eponymous list does not justify 
Hanell’s conclusion. 

Nor am I convinced by Hanell’s view that Horatius’ dedication of 
the Capitolium, the occurrence of Cassius’ name alone in the Foedus 
Cassianum or the doubtful traces of the name Lucius in the Forum 
stele indicate that there was only one eponymous magistrate after 
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509. The evidence for the continuance of the monarchy after that 
date, and particularly for the dedication of the temple of Dius 
Fidius by a Tarquin, is very shaky. Equally doubtful is the evi- 
dence that consuls and military tribunes were alternate terms, both 
used for chief magistrates in a college of varying size. There will 
be few who can follow Hanell in finding proof of the identity of 
the two terms in the title of A. Cornelius Cossus that Augustus 
(Livy, IV, 20) professed to have found in the temple of Juppiter 
Feretrius. 

But the greatest problem is how, if there was only one eponymous 
officer from 509 to 451, a list of two names for each year could, as 
Hanell believes, have been made without falsification of history. 
He suggests that the list might have been put together in some such 
manner as Beloch assumed. But Beloch (Rédmische Geschichte 
[Berlin, 1926], pp. 225-236) accounted for the preservation of two 
names by the theory that the regular chief magistrates from the 
beginning of the republic until 451 were dictators with their masters 
of horse. I agree with Hanell that the dictator must always have 
been an emergency office and not an annual magistracy, but I think 
he ought to tell us how the second name was added to each year. 

It could not have been added without falsification of history. 
Enmann and Kornemann (to whom Hanell refers), Neumann, Stein, 
Schén (see the bibliography cited by him, R.-E., Suppl. V, col. 367) 
and others have tried to show how the great nobles of the Samnite 
war used their influence in putting the early lists together. These 
scholars have attributed to the influence of the mighty C. Iunius 
Bubuleus the insertion of L. Junius Brutus in the first year of the 
fastit. They have explained the repeated consulships of the early 
Fabii as a result of the power of Q. Fabius Rullianus. They have 
argued that plebeian Minucii, Genucii, Sempronii and Volumnii, 
who held consulships between 307 and 303, managed to get their 
supposed patrician ancestors inserted in the pre-decemviral period 
of the fasti. But the whole college of pontifices, eight of the noblest 
men of a great period in Roman history, would have had to be a 
party to such a fraud. It happens that we know the names of the 
four new plebeian members chosen by the patrician pontifices after 
the lex Ogulnia opened the pontificate and the augurate to the plebs 
in 300 (Livy, X, 9). Besides a Sempronius they included a Decius, 
a Marcius, and a Livius, all three consulares, the first two of them 
distinguished members of families that were important at the time. 
Would these men have falsified records? Even supposing that they 
were not above such dishonesty, would they have put into early 
consulships the families of their colleague Sempronius and of two 
of the new members of the augurate, Minucius and Genucius, while 
at the same time their own houses were left in obscurity? There 
was plenty of room in the records for more insertions. In eight of 
the years 509-486, the period of the fasti that Beloch considers most 
suspicious, neither colleague belongs to a family which held the 
consulship between 320 and 260. 

In my opinion the best explanation of the pre-decemviral list is 
that, except for certain years and notably for the first year of the 
republic, 509, it is substantially correct in the family names of the 
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magistrates, less reliable in praenomina and genealogies, and dis- 
tinctly untrustworthy in cognomina. The comments of Livy (VIII, 
40) and Cicero (Brutus, 62) on the damage that funeral laudations 
have done to the records of Roman history may, if they apply to 
the magisterial list, refer to interpolations in such details rather 
than to falsification of family names. It is to be noted that Cicero, 
in suggesting that he might, following a plebeian custom of claim- 
ing ancestry from a patrician house, say that he was a descendant 
of the Tullius who was consul ten years after the expulsion of the 
kings, actually provides support for the genuineness of the consular 
fasti. If the list is in the main reliable for family names, the de- 
velopment of the Roman constitution represented in the list cannot 
be rejected. 

I have not accepted Hanell’s thesis, but I have profited greatly 
from his lucid and stimulating discussion. I cannot praise too highly 
his success in putting complicated constitutional problems into 
simple terms, his ability to see the development of the constitution 
in its relation to social history, and his discussion of the Oriental 
and Greek background of the Roman eponymous officer. 


Lity Ross 
Bryn Mawr 


“Mana.” Introduction a Vhistoire des religions —2: Les religions 
de l’Europe ancienne. III: Les religions étrusque et romaine 
par ALBERT GRENIER. Les religions des Celtes, des Germains et 
des anciens Slaves par JOSEPH VENDRYES, ERNEST TONNELAT et 
B.-O. UnBEGAUN. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1948. 
Pp. 467. 500 francs. 


Histories of religion have multiplied during and after the late 
war. The series called Mana has many merits, among them being 
the notes on the “état des questions” which follow the chapters, 
like the Gesichtspunkte und Probleme in Wide-Nilsson, Griechische 
und rémische Religion (in Gercke-Norden, Einleitung in die Alter- 
tumswissenschaft). The present volume contains five independent 
sections, all of interest to the student of the ancient world, since 
the Celtic and Germanic material concerns him for its own sake 
and the Slavic for the analogies which it presents or has been 
thought to present.? 

This review must in the main be confined to Grenier’s sections; 
even here I cannot properly judge the Etruscan one, but it is cer- 
tainly clear and attractive. One chapter, La Révélation étrusque, 
brings out in its title as in its contents the fact that Etruscan ritual 
and prophecy rested on a sacred literature which was practical and 


1T am not in a position to deny Unbegaun’s right to pass over Usener’s 
use of Lithuanian data as evidence for Sondergétter; yet in view of the 
place of Gétternamen in the history of these studies (cf. W. Kroll in 
Hastings, Enc. Rel. Eth., VIII, pp. 778f.), a few remarks in a future 
edition would be welcome. 
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not speculative (p. 70) and which for all its systematization did not 
produce anything like a theocratic state (p. 69). Grenier warns us 
well against the danger of drawing religious inferences from the 
scenes on mirrors (pp. 47 f.), as contrasted with the liver of Pia- 
cenza, “un instrument d’instruction sacerdotale” and follows de 
Ruyt in minimizing supposed fears of the hereafter, “ Les images 
horribles expriment simplement la terreur qu’inspire naturellement 
la mort” (p. 62).? All this is very much to the point. 

The Roman section begins with numina, ete., and thereafter 
analyzes first the Roman calendar and the old cults and secondly 
the new deities introduced under the Republic. The remaining 
chapters are devoted to public worship and those to whom it was 
entrusted, the Augustan restoration, and the changes which followed. 
The whole makes a pleasant, sympathetic picture; I welcome such a 
remark as (p. 159), “ C’est une religion, encore simple et primitive, 
mais non plus une magie” and again the recognition (p. 192) that 
what Augustus did rested on a widespread sentiment. P. 200 gives 
a needed warning against the supposition that astrological theory, 
as distinct from astrological predictions, was widespread. Further, 
the notes contain many useful references to work which owing to 
present conditions is not as well known as could be wished. 

In so large a topic there is room for difference of opinion. To 
say of religion under the Empire (p. 201), “ Elle ne sera méme plus 
gréco-romaine comme sous Auguste, c’est Orient qui lui fournira 
ses mythes, sa théologie et ses rites”? seems to me to go too far; ° 
and so does (p. 222), “Le temps de la vie apparait peu de chose 
en comparaison de la durée indéfinie de la survie. La religion 
devient essentiellement une préparation du sort qui, pour chacun, 
suivra la mort.” 

Some points of detail may be noted. On p. 96 dies nefastus is 
defined as “ jour néfaste et funeste,” a meaning familiar in popular 
nontechnical language, like Horace, C., II, 13, 1; but ef. Wissowa, 
Rel., 443. On the Argei and Saturnus (pp. 114, 118) the reader 
should certainly turn to H. J. Rose’s articles in Oxford Classical 
Dictionary; as for the supposed Pythagoreanism of Appius Claudius 
Caecus (p. 143), ef. J. R. S., XXXVIII (1948), p. 157. The “ fétes 
sacriléges ” (p. 196) ascribed: to Octavian may safely be dismissed 
as Antony’s propaganda; cf. Camb. Anc. Hist., X, p. 474. The 
Porta Maggiore basilica may conceivably have been the meeting 
place of some Neopythagoreans; but to call it a “témoignage 
précieux ” of their symbolism (p. 203) is too much. The college 
of pastophori* at Rome claimed to have been founded in the time 


Cf. J. D. Beazley, Etruscan Vase Painting, pp. 9f. (“all terrors of 
transit”). The same point of view is to be used in interpreting a much 
—— oo epitaph, Carm,. lat. epigr., 2121 (cf. indeed Plutarch, 

05 A). 

* For the issues involved cf. H. C. Puech, Rev. hist. rel., CXXVI 
(1943), pp. 71 ff. 

*On whom cf. now W. Otto’s magnificent Beitrége zur Hierodulie im 
hellenistischen Agypten (Abh. Bayer. Akad., N. F. XXIX [1950]), 
pp. 19 ff. Zucker has deserved very well of us all for the devotion and 
skill with which he has edited this work. 
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of Sulla (Apuleius, Met., XI, 30), not as is here said (pp. 206, 228) 
by Sulla. 

To sum up, Grenier’s sections are helpful as well as attractive, 
but a few revisions are desirable in the next edition. His colleagues, 
Vendryes, Tonnelat, and Unbegaun have given extremely clear and 
cautious presentations of their themes. Many as are the gaps in 
our knowledge of Roman religion, we do have a large body of native 
material for it. For Celtic and Teutonic, we depend on foreign 
observers, often with a schematic point of view,® on native records 
given in the medium of interpretatio Romana, whether linguistic or 
artistic, and on indigenous literature of a later time; for Slavonie, 
we depend mainly on the scanty evidence of hostile witnesses. The 
three writers have nevertheless succeeded in producing statements 
which are both intelligible and so formulated as to let the reader 
know all the time the relative solidity of the ground on which he 
is treading. I may refer in particular to what Vendryes has to 
say about the Druids and their relation to society at different 
periods, to his list of Celtic deities associated with Roman divine 
names, and to Tonnelat’s handling of the differences between Scandi- 
navia and Germany proper. There is much here for all readers of 
Caesar and Tacitus ® and the classical student who reads Unbegaun 
may be surprised to find Trajan among the deities; 7 this came from 
the Balkans ® (as did the Rosalia). 

In conclusion, our thanks are due to writers and publisher alike 
for a useful volume in a good series. 

ArTHUR Darsy Nock. 

HarRvaRD UNIVERSITY. 


Fritz SCHACHERMEYR. Alexander der Grosse: Ingenium und Macht. 
Graz-Salzburg-Vienna, Anton Pustet, 1949. Pp. 535. 


It is to be regretted that the author was obliged to abandon his 
original plan of publishing this book in two volumes. In its present 
form the narrative is not only long, but crowded with novel interpre- 
tations inadequately defended in the abbreviated notes. There is 
some hope that this deficiency may be remedied at least in part by 
later articles (see note 191). However, Schachermeyr has made his 
position abundantly clear on most of the controversial points, and 


5 Cf. H. M. Jones, Proc. Amer. Philos: Soc., LXXXV (1942), pp. 448 ff. 
for a similar early attitude to the American Indians. 

* J. G. C. Anderson’s edition of the Germania should be added to the 
bibliography. The curious inscription at Ardea relating to Veleda (Ann. 
épigr., 1948, no. 48; last discussed by J. and L. Robert in Rev. ét. gr., 
LXII [1949], pp. 160f. and J. Bousquet, ibid., pp. 88 ff.) was pre- 
sumably not available in time for mention. On the official Roman atti- 
tude towards Druidism, cf. now H. Last, J. R. S8., XXXIX (1949), 
pp. 1ff.; on certain basic questions:of Celtic religion in relation to 
Arthurian romance cf. T. P. Cross, Philologica, The Malone Anniversary 
Studies, pp. 110 ff. 

7R. Paribeni knew this (Optimus Princeps, II, p. 316). 

8 Did the towering mass of the mound of Adamklissi exercise some 
influence on this development? 
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his portrait of Alexander is carefully woven into the texture of the 
narrative, then summarized unmistakably in the last short chapter. 
We may begin with his general views on Alexander and Alexander’s 
purposes. 

Logically, Schachermeyr’s Alexander has been deduced from cer- 
tain general principles on the behavior of the man of genius with 
unlimited military authority, whose successes ultimately upset his 
mental balance so that he believes in his own magical powers, and 
comes to regard even the impossible as possible for him (p. 477). 
Such a genius is always a contradictory twisted personality com- 
bining right and wrong, good and bad; but special circumstances of 
the time in which he lived make Alexander the most extravagant 
example of all (p. 468). This is a dangerous approach for two rea- 
sons: first, because neither Alexander nor anyone else is a “ type”; 
second, because a contradictory Alexander can do anything, however 
noble or degrading, and we are left with no test for separating the 
true and false stories about him in our sources. The impression 
persists that Schachermeyr invented an Alexander who would be 
capable of all the deeds attributed to him in all our accounts, instead 
of first attempting to separate the possible from the impossible. 

Consistently with this hypothesis we find the boy Alexander dream- 
ing of conquering the world as soon as Aristotle has shown him a 
map of the oecumene (pp. 72-73), though an older Alexander modi- 
fies his plans after seeing India (pp. 361-362). Meanwhile he has 
eliminated the armies of Persia by a new strategy of annihilation 
based on allowing the enemy all the time needed to put his strongest 
forces in the field and then defeating him (pp. 51, 196, 474-475). 
Meanwhile, too, Alexander has beaten down the opposition of the 
Macedonian nobility by the sheer force of his personality, and by 
using his popularity with the common soldiers. The judicial murders 
of Philotas and Parmenion (pp. 266-275), the condemnation of 
Callisthenes and the Pages (pp. 315-321), and the murder of Clitus 
(pp. 295-302) illustrate this. Later the marriages at Susa show how 
the nobles have been reduced to lifeless instruments (pp. 398-403), 
and the mutiny of Opis finally gives Alexander the opportunity to 
crush the opposition of the infantry whom he had once needed to 
check the nobles (pp. 407-411). His plans for the brotherhood of 
man show Alexander’s original philosophic mind (p. 490) but also 
serve the purpose of feeding his insatiable ego (p. 483). His later 
reckless confidence in his ability to accomplish the impossible is 
shown particularly by the tragic march through Gedrosia (pp. 
382 f.), and by the Arabian expedition projected at the time of his 
death (p. 450). 

Nothing would be more unfair, however, than to judge Schacher- 
meyr’s book on the basis of his general interpretation of Alexander 
alone. Its true merits lie in the many episodes handled individually 
with real insight, and in scores of observations. 

His remarks on the Alexander historians (pp. 126-135) make good 
sense. Especially noteworthy is his insistence on the importance of 
Callisthenes and Clitarchus, as well as his rejection of the “ mer- 
cenaries’ source ” invented by Tarn (see note 69). The special infor- 
mation on the Persian army in the vulgata he explains by pointing 
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out that in Alexandria Clitarchus would be sure to find many former 
Greek mercenaries, including some who fought for Darius. 

Of special interest is Schachermeyr’s discussion of the Gordian 
knot (pp. 159-162). He does not attempt to decide what Alexander 
actually did at Gordium. Instead, he emphasizes that the popular 
story of slashing the knot is more dramatic and therefore more effec- 
tive. It is the way Alexander wished to have the incident remem- 
bered whether he thought of it himself or, as seems more likely, he 
was inspired by Callisthenes. This interpretation is useful in judg- 
ing Aristobulus, for it was he who said Alexander pulled back the 
pole and unravelled the knot. Probably he did. Then Aristobulus is 
literally accurate, but he misses the whole point of this minor episode, 
its propaganda value in Greece. If accepted, this view threatens 
Tarn’s theory that Aristobulus enjoyed the very special confidence 
of Alexander (W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, II, Sources and 
Studies, p. 40). 

Schachermeyr has treated the proskynesis question in considerable 
detail (pp. 302-315). He recognizes, of course, that for the Persians 
there was no personal degradation in the custom, though the Persians 
would have been horrified at the. idea of acknowledging Alexander 
as a god. For the Greek or Macedonian the proskynesis had impli- 
cations of worship and also involved loss of personal dignity. In 
this account emphasis is placed on Alexander’s clever stage manage- 
ment, arranged by Hephaestion and others in advance. Each Persian 
was to perform the ceremony before Alexander as usual. But to 
one side a sacred fire was burning by a hearth, and Schachermeyr 
identifies this with the “ Royal Fire” of Persia. Each Greek or 
Macedonian when the cup was presented to him was supposed to 
proceed to the hearth, drain the cup, prostrate himself before the 
fire, then cross over to Alexander for his kiss. It was good theater 
and Alexander might well count on the hypnotic influence of the 
ritual as man after man, carefully briefed in advance, made his 
obeisance and received his reward. Feelings would be spared by per- 
forming the proskynesis at the side of the room, not directly before 
the king, and the kiss would restore a sense of equality. Once this 
had been done by a selected group its use would gradually be 
extended. Callisthenes, to be sure, broke the spell by his failure to 
prostrate himself, and still more by his stinging reply to Alexander. 
Alexander abandoned the ceremony, but in appearing to do so 
voluntarily he increased his hold over the Greeks and Macedonians. 

Unfortunately Schachermeyr disregards the spirited controversy 
over the proskynesis which kept subscribers of the Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies eagerly awaiting each new installment for a period of 
three years (viz. 1927-1930. Schachermeyr refers to one of these 
articles in n. 198). Consequently he has failed to take into con- 
sideration Farnell’s brief but expert argument that the “ hearth” 
referred to is Greek not Persian (J. H. S., XLIX [1929], pp. 79 f.). 
Also our author does not answer the serious objections that were 
made to Schnabel’s view (Klio, 1923-5, pp. 113-127) connecting the 
worship of Alexander with the proskynesis. It may be that a new 
defence of this older view can be made. It will not be made, how- 
ever, by a scholar who chooses to ignore the current arguments 
against it. 
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Perhaps the most interesting passages in the book have to do with 
geography, including excellent descriptions, based on the author’s 
own travels such as his unforgettable sketch of the route through 
Mesopotamia (pp. 219-221), and discussions of ancient geographic 
theories (pp. 364-372). We are also reminded of the difficulties of 
the march of the Macedonians through India and Baluchistan in a 
few well-chosen photographs. Why did the army finally refuse to 
go on? According to Schachermeyr they were demoralized by some 
seventy days of tropical rains (pp. 357-359). His formulation of 
the Caspian-Azov-Aral problem and its relationship to contemporary 
views about the oecumene (pp. 367-371) differs widely from that 
of Tarn (Alez., II, pp. 5ff.). One suggestion appears very ques- 
tionable, that Alexander was- misled by the sight of crocodiles in the 
Indus into believing he had found the source of the Nile (p. 366). 
On Schachermeyr’s own premise, if the writers with Alexander de- 
liberately suppressed any reference to the earlier voyage of Scylax 
to increase the credit Alexander would receive (p. 366), a fortiori 
they would have suppressed any reference to the king’s very bad 
guess—had he made it. That being so, the Indus-Nile theory was the 
work of a later writer when notions of Indian geography had become 
fuzzy once more. It may well have been suggested by careless 
reading of Onesicritus’ elaborate comparison between Egypt and 
India. 

In Alexander’s identification of himself now with Achilles, later 
with Heracles, and then with Dionysus one may see the influence of 
Radet (Alexandre le Grand, 1931). But it is unfortunate that 
Schachermeyr tries to save something of that picturesque but dis- 
credited story of the Bacchanalian revel of the Macedonian army 
through Carmania. Knowing the story is weak he merely says the 
revel took place without Alexander’s orders (p. 385). That is simply 
incredible. His treatment of the visit to Siwah (pp. 204-212) is not 
particularly novel, but it is much more detailed than the state of our 
evidence allows. He does gratify our curiosity with a photograph of 
the oasis. This is not the only occasion when one feels that Schacher- 
meyr is over subtle in his attempt to picture what went on in Alex- 
ander’s mind. It is possible that Alexander was not sorry to turn 
back at the Hyphasis because he realized the impossibility of inte- 
grating India in the empire (pp. 360-362), but we have no evidence. 

In conclusion it will be fair to say that no student of the period 
can afford not to read Schachermeyr’s book. He will be sure to find 
stimulating suggestions, ideas, and a fresh approach to old prob- 
lems. He will find useful sketches of many even minor figures in the 
style of Berve, and interesting bits of information on a variety of 
matters. But he will not find another Alexander fit to rank with 
those of Droysen, Hogarth, Wheeler, Wilcken, and Tarn. 


TRUESDELL §. Brown. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES. 
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Moses Hapas. A History of Greek Literature. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1950. Pp. vi+ 327. $4.25. 


A prodigious amount of care has been spent upon this excellent 
book. It is intended for the use of the interested layman as well 
as the college student and the forbidding aspects of erudition are 
studiously avoided. Spellings such as Hekabe, Aischylos and Kimon 
are shunned. There are no footnotes; essential references are 
bracketed in the text. Translations are sparingly quoted. Twenty 
pages of bibliographical notes are assembled at the end; few for- 
eign works are cited. The index is restricted for the most part to 
proper names; some translators are listed, others omitted; mere 
mention in the text seems to have justified the inclusion of Charles 
Chaplin and the Marx Brothers while Lang, Leaf and Myers do not 
appear. Only here does the diligence elsewhere exhibited seem 
to have slackened. 

Excelleut judgment is displayed in the organization of material. 
The basis of arrangement has been a compromise between subject 
matter and chronology. Certain divisions were almost mandatory, 
such as Homer, Lyric, Drama, Historians, Philosophers and Orators 
but the epic of Apollonius Rhodius was rightly relegated to Alex- 
andrian Literature, while Quintus of Smyrna found his place in a 
chapter covering miscellaneous poetry from the Anthology to 
Musaeus. Menander is suitably joined with Epicureanism and 
Stoicism in the Hellenistic group. Unusual but commendable are 
chapters on History, Travel and Criticism in the Roman Period; 
the Literature of Religion; and Orators and Encyclopedists of the 
Second Sophistic. Lucian and the Novel make a suitable combina- 
tion. The general aim has been to omit nothing of importance down 
to the time of Justinian and the criterion of space and coverage has 
been usefulness. The author watches his temperature closely and 
avoids blowing hot and cold. No favorites are played. His writing 
is clear and succinct and often bright and crisp. Obscurities are 
extremely rare. 

Neither care nor caution, however, will save an author from all 
errors. The Herculanean papyri (p. 14) are crumbly but not 
“charred ”; the town was buried in mud. The Big Epitome used 
by Lucretius (p. 15) cannot be called the “longer catechism ”; only 
the Authorized Doctrines can be likened to a catechism. Thersites 
(p. 23) was hardly a demagogue, rather a chieftain misbehaving in 
a council of chieftains. The word canon (p. 160) was not applied 
to the Ten Orators in antiquity. It is imprecise to write of Epicurus 
(p. 186) that by atoms “ he meant molecules,” a distinction of recent 
origin. 

Among other slips are some hardy perennials. On p. 75 we read 
“the heroic legends were conned in childhood” but Aristotle says 
(Poetics 9, 8) “even the familiar stories are familiar only to a few.” 
When the question is raised (p. 76) “ What has this to do with 
Dionysus,” the answer should be that, though as god of wine he 
stood for license, as god of the vine he stood for self-discipline; 
pruning is catharsis in Greek. Epicurus (p. 187) is said to have 
“eclipsed all before him in the number of his writings.” Hicks in 
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the Loeb Diogenes inserted “before him” to save an absurdity; 
Epicurus made a fetish of brevity; his number was 300 rolls. For 
Theophrastus the list of Diogenes adds up to 484, for Aristotle 
nearly 600; Hadas himself (p. 148) credits Aristotle with 1000 or 
400 according to a tradition; he also mentions (p. 268) the 6000 
ascribed to Origen. 

On p. 187 the word cosmopolite was used by Diogenes the Cynic 
to mean a man without a country rather than “a citizen of the 
world ” in the sense of a world state (Epictetus, III, 22, 47). The 
gratitude of Marcus Aurelius to his benefactors is mentioned on 
p. 247; his whole chapter on this topic is Epicurean; gratitude was 
inconsistent with the original Stoic apathy but from Seneca onward 
the two creeds were synecretized. Celsus is called a Platonist (p. 
268); this is the verdict of church scholars but his very title True 
Word (alethes logos) is the “true philosophy ” of Epicurus, the 
vera ratio of Lucretius; Origen himself considers him Epicurean 
and the dates favor identification with the Celsus for whom Lucian ~ 
eulogizes Epicurus at the close of the treatise on Alexander the 
False Prophet. 

As a final appraisal it may be added that the book makes no claim 
to be a literary history of Greece. Its merits are its general accuracy, 
its sanity, and the completeness of its coverage in small compass. It 
deserves wide circulation. 

Norman W. DeWi1rt. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


J. B. Hormann. Etymologisches Worterbuch des Griechischen. 
1. Teil. Miinchen, Verlag von R. Oldenbourg, 1949. Pp. [viii] + 
176. 


This is the prior half (ending in the article on déxos) of a brief 
dictionary of Greek etymology, the second half of which is announced 
as to appear in 1950. If the second part is of the same size as that 
which is here under review, the entire work will be no larger than 
the first edition of Prellwitz’s Htymologisches Wé6rterbuch der 
griechischen Sprache (1892; 2d ed., revised and enlarged, 1905), 
and will have about one third the print content of Boisacq’s Diction- 
naire étymologique de la langue grecque, first issued in parts from 
1907 to 1916 (reprinted unchanged in 1923 and 1938, with an added 
index of Italic words in the third issue). The brevity of Hofmann’s 
work is achieved by omitting caption words which are merely glosses 
not found in Greek literary texts, unless they oceur in derivatives 
or are clearly old inherited IE words; by omitting references to 
modern articles; by omitting a great number of remoter or dubious 
cognates. But he has, he states in the Vorwort, utilized the literature 
which has appeared since the works of Prellwitz and Boisacq. 

The product is a book which is convenient for the use of a classicist 
who wants merely the results of etymological research, as evaluated 
by a master—and Hofmann is a master in this field—but it will 
not suffice for a scholar who wishes to do his own research in the 
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field; for example, I should find the book infinitely more valuable 
if the post-Boisacq literature had been listed. This would not have 
increased the bulk of the volume very much, for research in Greek 
etymology has not been very active in these last decades; Boisacq 
himself told me, when I saw him in 1932, that he was working on 
a revision of his Dictionnaire (unhappily the changes were not 
embodied in the 1938 issue), but very little of real significance had 
appeared since his work first came out. Now the researcher must 
have recourse to the annual summaries such as appeared in Glotta 
and in the (British) Year’s Work in Classical Studies, and the 
toilsome examination of the periodicals. 

For this restriction upon the contents of the present volume, 
Hofmann is, I fancy, not to blame; but the brevity of the articles 
often leads to dissatisfaction. For instance, there is no mention of 
what the prior element is in ézei, nor of how xpi gets its long 
radical vowel, nor of how the final ¢ (Skt. ydévat) became s in éws 
“wie lange”; nor how dyaga “ vierrdideriger Wagen” can come 
from “zugleich eine Achse habend,”’ which would be proper for 
a two-wheeled wagon—Boisacq is better here, “(having wheels) 
attached to (= in one piece with) the axle(s),” as apparently also 
Prellwitz took it. 

Though a caption in Prellwitz’s work, the interesting word 
apBpoaota “ food of the gods ” has failed of mention either in Boisacq 
or in Hofmann, as being perhaps perspicuous of origin; and the 
prior o in Bporos “mortal” is taken by Hofmann, as seemingly 
also by Boisaeq in his Addenda 1101, as an Aeolism rather than as 
assimilated from *@paros—though the latter seems to me prefer- 
able in view of the universality of the o-vocalism in Greek of all 
dialects in which the word is found. The Persian coin Sdpexds is 
taken by all three etymologists as from the OP word for gold, 
ddraniyam (in any other Iranian dialect the word for gold begins 
with z), but derivation from the name of Darius is more probable; 
ef. the use of Louis, Napoleon, Maria Theresa dollar, and sovereign 
as coin names. I do not know why one must posit three IE forms 
for “six”: from an original *ueks the forms *sueks and *seks can 
be derived by contamination with IE *septm “seven,” and numerals 
are notoriously subject to the influence of higher numerals with 
which they are serially associated. On the variant orthographies 
of eipyvn “ peace,” merely listed in part by Hofmann, a good inter- 
pretation is to be found in Meillet’s Apergu d’une histoire de la 
langue grecque,? pp. 219-20. The initial vowel of éxardv “ hundred ” 
still seems to me not to be connected in any way with the numeral 
*sem- “one”; I refer to my discussion of the subject in 7. A. P. A., 
XLII (1912), pp. 69-89, especially pp. 80-81, where I built upon a 
suggestion of EK. W. Fay. 

The differences between Hofmann’s views and Boisacq’s are not 
very numerous, and most of the differences seem to be a return 
by Hofmann to Prellwitz; but in some cases there are quite new 
views. Such are to be found under @éus, and under id:os (where 
there is new inscriptional material), and elsewhere; but as Boisacq 
said, there has been no great amount of etymological discoveries 
in recent years. Those who wish to study the literature on the 
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topic may do so most easily, where there are Italic cognates, by 
consulting Hofmann’s revision of Walde’s Lateinisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch, where practically everything is listed and evaluated. 
The first volume of this work, through the letter L, was briefly 
noticed by me in this Journal as the fascicles came.out (LII, pp. 81- 
85, to LXI, pp. 513-514). The first four fascicles of the second 
volume (M-Praeda) have now appeared, issued in 1939, 1948, 1949 
(two in 1949), and reviewed by me in Language, XXV (1949), pp. 
513-514, XXVI (1950), pp. 306-310. Perhaps the fact that the 
recent literature is given in this work excuses the omission in the 
work on Greek etymology, because one can readily turn from the one 
to the other. Yet there are many Greek words which have no Italic 
cognates, and even many which have no sure connections outside 
Greek. For these Hofmann has adopted the wise procedure, the only 
sound procedure, of labeling them as of “ unklarer Herkunft” or as 
borrowed from some non-IE language of the region. 

With these limitations, Hofmann’s Etymologisches W6rterbuch 
des Griechischen will be a handy and convenient reference book 
where we may find the matured judgments of such a distinguished 
etymological scholar as Dr. Hofmann. 

Rotanp G. KEnv. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Eranos Rudbergianus, Opuscula Philologica Gunnaro Rudberg a. d. 
XVI Kal. Nov. Anno MCMXLV Dedicata. Goteborg, Elanders 
Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1946. Pp. 510. 25 Kronor. (Eranos, 
Acta Philologica Suecana, Vol. XLIV.) 


This volume of Hranos reflects in its rich and varied contents the 
broad interests of the distinguished Upsala Professor, Gunnar 
Rudberg, to whom it is dedicated. The contributors are for the 
most part Scandinavian, although Paris, Oxford, London, and 
Harvard are also represented, and the roster of names includes some 
of the outstanding figures of contemporary classical scholarship. 
While a number of others are less well known, at least in this 
country, the prevailingly high level of the papers is striking, and 
comes as a welcome reminder of the vigor and distinction with 
which classical studies continue to be pursued in that relatively 
fortunate part of Europe. 

Faced with a collection so varied and so large (there are 40 
papers), the reviewer can hope to do little more than facilitate use 
of the volume by a classification of its contents and a brief description 
of the several articles. It will be evident that many articles might 
have been classified differently; in particular the heading Religion 
might have claimed a larger number of papers. 

Greek Literature. L. R. Palmer (“Mortar and Lathe,” pp. 54- 
61) shows that the holmos of Il., XI, 147 is not (pace Hesychius) 
a “smooth, round stone,” but simply a primitive mortar made from 
a short log of wood—a far more effective and gruesome image. An 
examination of primitive lathes leads to a brilliant and convincing 
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emendation of the notoriously obscure simile in Euripides’ Bacchae 
(1065-7). —— In “ Atthis et Andromeda ” (pp. 62-7), Carl Theander 
examines the fragments of Sappho tor further light on these two 
figures. Of particular note is his reconstruction of a 15 L, 5 ff.— 
In “Zu den athiopischen Episoden bei Herodot” (pp. 68-80) 
T. Save-Soderbergh emphasizes Herodotus’ lack of contact with 
educated Egyptians and his almost complete dependence on Greek- 
speaking circles in Egypt for his information, a fact which accounts 
for the sharp contrast in historical accuracy in the periods before 
and after Greeks had settled in Egypt. This thesis is tested by a 
detailed study of the Ethiopian episodes. — Eduard Fraenkel (“ A 
Passage in the Phoenissae,” pp. 81-9) discusses a type of inter- 
polation found in the text of most of Euripides’ plays, marginalia 
which have crept into the text. Lines 555-7 and 558 are two separate 
fragments, both Euripidean, but neither belonging here. Such inter- 
polations, he suggests, derive from anthologies of the early Hellenistic 
period, which were arranged topically. — Three essays are concerned 
in one way or another with the figure of Socrates. There is an apparent 
contradiction between Socrates’ condemnation of the verdict in the 
Apology and his insistence on obedience to this verdict in the Crito. 
In “Socrates’ Valedictory Words to his Judges” (pp. 90-104), 
Ingemar Diiring relates this to certain problems which had been 
eagerly canvassed by the Sophists, especially the concept of the 
unwritten law, the contrast of physis and nomos, and the relation of 
truth and appearances. For all his similarities to the other sophists, 
Socrates yet differs from them in his deeply religious conviction 
of a divine order of right, and in his self-abnegating conception 
of his duties as a citizen.—— The question of “Socrates and the 
Immortality of the Soul ” is discussed by Erland Ehnmark (pp. 105- 
22), who argues for the essential faithfulness of the views ascribed 
to Socrates in Plato’s Apology and Phaedo. In both there is the 
same lack of dogmatism and in both the same alternatives are 
presented: annihilation or a judgment after death and a state of 
bliss (not, be it noted, the Homeric concept of Hades). However 
much the arguments have been elaborated by Plato, this much, and 
a firm personal belief in the second alternative, Ehnmark feels may 
safely be considered Socratic.1 -——‘ Xenophontea” by Olof Gigon 
(pp. 131-52) attempts to prove, by an examination of the Charmides 
dialogue in Mem., III, 7, and of one recurring motif in the Mem- 
orabilia, that Xenophon gives us, not genuinely personal recollections 
of Socrates, but a conscious reworking of a previously existing 
Socratic literature. — In “ A New Greek Word in Plato’s Republic ” 
(pp. 123-130), Werner Jaeger convincingly emends ddewddes in Rep. 
590 b to épyades, used as a synonym for Oypyoedés, and finds the 
origin of Plato’s conception of the “spirited” part of the soul 
in Hippocratic medicine, as represented particularly in the treatise 
On Airs, Waters, and Places. Several essays relate to a much 
later period. Harold Riesenfeld in “ Remarques sur les hymnes 
magiques” (pp. 153-60), shows by a literary analysis of the invo- 


the general discussion (pp. 108 ff.) of the historicity of the 
Apology there should be a reference to H. Gomperz, Wiener Studien, 
LIV (1936), pp. 32-43, and to W. A. Oldfather’s elaboration of this in 
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cations in Preisendanz, P.G.M., no. II, 101-4 and 118-26, that 
these hymns, though in Greek, are true to the tradition of Egyptian 
cult hymns, both in form and content. —- Anton Fridrichsen opposes 
the interpretation of I Clement V offered by Dibelius, and in 
“Propter Invidiam” (pp. 161-74) notes that da ¢Oovov here as 
in several NT passages seems to have a special significance for the 
Church at Rome, with reference either to the Jewish leaders or to 
Judaizing Christians, and that so far from being a mere rhetorical 
schema the passage has real historical value for the martyrdom of 
Peter and of Paul.— Reinhold Stromberg contributes a general 
survey of the personality and significance of Damascius, “a transi- 
tional figure . . . at the boundary between two worlds .. . that of 
Hellenism ... [and] that of Byzantinism and of the Middle Ages” 
(pp. 175-92). 

Latin Literature. There are only a few papers which fall in this 
category. In “Les thémes du Songe de Scipion” (pp. 370-88) 
A. J. Festugiére notes that the main themes, the ascent of the soul 
in a dream, celestial immortality, and scorn of worldly glory as a 
result of the soul’s anabasis, are all commonplaces. What is original 
with Cicero is the Roman coloring, and especially the idea of 
immortality won by patriotic service.——- Two odes of Horace are 
discussed, by Gunnar Carlsson and Dag Norberg. Carlsson, taking 
exception to a recent interpretation offered by Norberg, provides 
an excellent analysis of the ideas and composition of Ode I, 1 
(pp. 404-20). Norberg, in “La divinité d’Auguste dans la poésie 
d’Horace” (pp. 389-403), shows that whereas elsewhere Horace 
bases the imperial claims to divinity on Roman ideas, Ode I, 2 
reflects instead Hellenistic concepts. He argues therefore that the 
poem must be earlier than the date assigned to it by Heinze, and 
puts it in the winter of 29, before Octavian’s return from the East, 
while his policy was still in doubt. T. Kleberg looks for traces of 
Juvenal in the Carmina latina epigraphica, and finds slight but 
additional confirmation of his popularity in the 4th and 5th centuries 
(pp. 421-5).— Finally, in “ Some Classical Etymologies of pavia” 
(pp. 337-9), G. Bendz proposes several emendations to the text of 
Caelius Aurelianus, Tard., I, 144 ff. 

Grammar, Linguistics, and Semasiology. An important group 
of studies in these fields may be noted briefly. Hjalmar Frisk, 
in “Myus. Zur Geschichte eines Begriffes” (pp. 28-40), examines 
the “ Eingangswort der ganzen europiischen Literatur.” The word 
is regularly used only of the higher powers, the gods or the dead, 
and throughout antiquity it retains its religious connotations. 
Achilles is the only human to whom Homer applies the term, and 
the ethical character of his wrath is thereby emphasized. — Com- 
ments are made on two late authors by Sture Linnér in “ Sprach- 
liches und Stilistiches zu Genesios ” (pp. 193-207) and by T. Hedberg 
in “ Das Interesse des Eustathios fiir die Verhaltnisse und die Sprache 
seiner eigenen Zeit ” (pp. 208-18). —— “ Hine Art Transitivierung von 
Denominativa auf -é»” (pp. 244-8), by Albert Wifstrand, is a 
study of the transitive use of compounds such as vavrnyéw; rare 
in the classical period, this use is common in Hellenistie prose, 
but thanks to the influence of the classicists, appears much less 
frequently in writings of the Imperial age.—— Arnold Svensson 
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presents his observations “Zum Gebrauch des generalisierenden 
bestimmten Artikels im Griechischen” (pp. 249-65).——In “ Notes 
on the Periphrases of the Imperatives in Classical Greek” (pp. 266- 
79) Henrik Zilliacus observes that while the various expressions 
reveal emotional and psychological nuances, these distinctions are 
drawn less consistently in the earlier literature than, for example, 
in Menander. — Anders Cavallin offers a paper “ Zum Verhiiltnis 
zwischen regierendem Verb und Participium coniunctum”’ (pp. 280- 
95).—— In “ Ein paar Beobachtungen zum spiatgriechischen Sprach- 
gebrauch ” (pp. 296-305), David Tabachovitz comments on &y ois kai 
in Aristotle, Poet., 4, 1448b (as evidence for the close connection of 
Aristotle’s language and the Koine) and on the use of éav7@ in 
John 19, 17.—— Einar Léfstedt discusses “ Some Changes of Sense 
in Late and Medieval Latin” (pp. 340-54).— Erik Wistrand 
rejects Axelson’s change of invidiam to iniuriam in Seneca, Dial., 
5, 10, 4 and examines the meaning of the contested word in “ Invidia. 
Ein semasiologischer Beitrag” (pp. 355-69). 

Religion. Axel W. Persson draws on the archaeology of pre- 
historic Greece for his paper on “ Earliest Traces of the Belief in 
a Life after Death in our Civilization ” (pp. 1-13). All that concerns 
the disposal of the dead (the type of grave, burial position of the 
body, orientation both of the bodies and of cemeteries, offerings, 
relic cults) is rightly regarded as significant, though only the ceno- 
taph of Dendra is here discussed in detail. The survival of pre-Hel- 
lenice practices into classical times is properly accented.2 But while 
the treatment is suggestive throughout, it should be made clearer that 
the interpretations are often purely conjectural. And are we 
justified in describing prehistoric ideas of survival after death as 
“a belief in the immortality of the soul of man”?——§. Eitrem 
presents in “De Prometheo” (pp. 14-19) a few observations on 
the myth. — “ The New Conception of the Universe in Late Greek 
Paganism ” (pp. 20-7) is the subject of a compressed but stimulating 
article by M. P. Nilsson, and makes us ever more eager for the 
appearance of volume II of his great Geschichte der Griechischen 
Religion. Here he discusses the delayed but revolutionary effect 
of Anaximander’s thesis that the earth was freely suspended in 
space. — G. Bjorck’s “ONAP IAEIN. De la perception de réve 
chez les anciens” (pp. 306-14) can perhaps best be classed with 
the articles on religion. Apart even from literary necessity, ancient 
accounts of dreams owe their peculiar clarity in part to the belief 
in oneiromancy, but even more to the fact that they were considered 
as visual experiences. This conception of dreams as eidola is probably 
reflected in the philosophy of Epicurus. — A posthumous paper of 
Claes Blum, on “ The Meaning of oroyeioy and its Derivatives in 
the Byzantine Age. A Study in Byzantine Magic” (pp. 315-25) 
supplements and modifies, for the later period, the monographs of 
Diels and Lagererantz. From the-use of letters in magic, orovyeiov 
came to mean first a magical sign, then a demon bound by such signs, 
a talisman, and finally in modern Greek any sort of demon. — Axel 


?For a more searching examination of Homeric and Mycenaean 
burial customs see now G. E. Mylonas, A.J. A., LIT (1948), pp. 56 f. 
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Nelson offers (pp. 326-36) a new interpretation of Abracadabra. 
— In addition to these articles, those ot Frisk, Khnmark, Riesen- 
feld, Fridrichsen, }'estugiére, and Norberg also contain matters of 
interest in the field of religion. 

Archaeology and Epigraphy. Those who seek to minimize the 
Mycenaean elements in Homer will find comtort in Arne Kurumark’s 
“ Nestor’s Cup and the Mycenaean Dove Goblet” (pp. 41-53). 
Ou the basis of a detailed analysis of Homer’s description of the 
cup aud of the comments of ancient authorities (preserved chiefly 
in Athenaeus), Furumark argues that the two cups are in many 
important respects dissimilar. For the crucial word zv6ynv he 
seeks to estabiush the meaning “ foot of a eup or vessel.” — Ake 
Akerstrém, in “ Kin missverstandenes Fundstiick” (pp. 426-441) 
identifies a bronze object trom the Bernardini Tomb as the arm- 
band ot a round shield of the classical Greek type, possibly the 
earliest known. Consideration of the ornamentation leads to a 
lowering ot the date tor the tomb—and hence for the height of 
the Orientalizing period of Etruscan art—from the usual dating 
ot 70v-650 B.C. to the following half-century, and perhaps ciose 
to 600 B. C.—TIn his discussion of “ Nero’s Golden House” (pp. 
442-59), Axel Boéthius accepts the suggestion of L’Orange that the 
rotunda was borrowed from the same Parthian architectural tradi- 
tion which found expression over 500 years later in the throne-hall 
of Khosro II; he rejects however as unlikely the idea that it was 
intended to symbolize oriental theocratic ideas. The Domus Aurea 
probably had no religious significance, but it is an important—if 
isolated—early borrowing from the Eastern culture. —— There are 
only two epigraphical papers. Erik Gren presents “ Hinige griechi- 
sche und lateinische Inschriftenkopien aus dem Anfang des 18. 
Jahrhunderts” (pp. 219-227), 14 inseriptions from the Constan- 
tinople area of which only two, one Byzantine and one modern, are 
unpublished. —— More important is H. S. Nyberg’s “ Quelques 
inscriptions antiques découvertes récemment en Géorgie” (pp. 228- 
243) relative to finds made at Armazi, the ancient ‘Apyofixny, in 1940. 
There are two brief inscriptions on gems, and one on a silver cup, 
all in Greek. Of chief interest, however, is a bilingual stele in 
Greek and in Pehlevi, in which the Pehlevi is represented by Aramaic 
words used as ideograms. It is not earlier than the reign of Hadrian. 

Miscellaneous. “ Les Citations grecques de Montaigne ” (pp. 460- 
83), by B. Knés, “ Kin Orpheuszitat bei Platon als Stiitze jiidisch- 
christlicher Zeitrechnung” (pp. 484-99), by C. M. Edsman, and 
“The Itacistic, Etacistic and Henninian Pronunciations of Greek 
in Sweden” (pp. 500-10), by E. Wikén, complete the volume. 

This is, undoubtedly, an impressive and rewarding collection of 
papers. Yet it is questionable, in the reviewer’s opinion, whether 
this type of miscellany is really desirable, and if Festschriften 
might not profitably take the form of a collection of related studies, 
such as the Athenian Studies presented to Ferguson, or the Anatolian 
Studies presented to Ramsay and to Buckler. And in any such 
volume it would seem both appropriate and worthwhile to include 
a bibliography of the scholar in whose honor the volume is prepared. 


Francis R. WALTON. 
Tus UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Water Wii. Horaz und die Augusteische Kultur. Basel, Benno 
Schwabe & Co., 1948. Pp. 414. 28 Swiss frances. 


This book is a comprehensive, minutely detailed, thoughtful, seri- 
ous, and very serious-minded study of the life and literary activity 
of Horace. It is divided into four sections, of which the first 
(“ Schicksal’) deals with Horace’s birth, education, and experi- 
ences up to the time of the gift of the Sabine farm, the second 
(“ Resignation ”) with his early literary activity, the period of the 
Epodes and Satires, the third (“ Zweites Leben”) with the period 
of the Odes, and the fourth (“ Pax Augusta”) with the Epistles, 
the fourth book of Odes, and the Fortleben. 

The division is the traditional one, but as the Stichwérter used 
for each section suggest, the treatment is far from traditional. Wili 
is not content to investigate and relate the facts of Horace’s career; 
rather, it is his aim to interpret the poet’s life, and specifically to 
show how, out of the maze of influences which were brought to 
bear on him, there emerged a figure who was peculiarly Roman, 
peculiarly Horatian, and, above all, peculiarly Augustan. With 
meticulous care, and with a sometimes bewildering attention to 
detail, Wili weaves out of the events of Horace’s life, his contacts 
with various important—and unimportant—figures of his times, his 
study and reflection, a harmonious and unique pattern, into which 
he allows no single incongruous element to intrude. Nowhere in 
Horace’s life or writings does Wili find a strand which he cannot fit 
into his fabric. Horace’s development as man, poet, and Augustan, 
is presaged by his birth, carried on by every event of his life, 
expressed at every turn by his writings, and capped by his last years 
and his death. 

The fault of the picture lies, of course, in its perfection and 
complete harmony. Yet, out of it there emerges a definition of the 
“ Augustan ” and the “ Horatian” which is quite convincing, and 
which should be very helpful in clarifying our somewhat nebulous 
ideas of what it is that makes Rome and her writers “ Roman.” 

To put it briefly, the thing which Wili finds is peculiarly Roman, 
Horatian, and Augustan is a kind of syneretism (“ Mischung, Syn- 
kretismus ”). In philosophy, it is an amalgam of the Stoic, Peri- 
patetic, and Academic; in poetry, a compound of the Hellenic, 
Hellenistic, and native Italian. The result is not a mere mixture; 
on the contrary, the Roman always finds himself standing some- 
where between these various points of view, absorbing something 
from each, yet never identifying himself with any. He accepts the 
Greeks as his masters and teachers, as Horace accepted Pindar, 
Aleaeus, Sappho, the Old Comedy, and Callimachus, yet he listens, 
too, to the great voices of his own people, as Horace did to Lucilius 
and Cicero, and to all this he adds his own experiences, his own Self, 
and his own native impulse to the Mean. Thus Wili says of Horace, 
“Hatte er sein Leben begonnen als ein Mensch zwischen den 
Sprachen und Kulturen, so hatte er diesen ‘ Zwischen’ durch seine 
Wandlungen einige neue beigefiigt: niimlich das ‘ Zwischen’ Stadt 
und Land, Zwischen Altgriechenland und Alexandrien, Zwischen 
Altrom und revolutionirem Kunstwillen, Zwischen Erhabenheit und 
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Groteske, Zwischen iiberehernem Denkmal und tenuis modus, Zwi- 
schen typisierender Sprache und peripherischem Sagen, Zwischen 
generellem und persénlichem Ich. Das innerste Geheimnis dieser 
‘Zwischen’ lag wohl darin, dass die ‘ Diait’ des Schicksals und des 
Lebens mit jener des Geistes und der Kunst eins geworden war, 
dass mit erstaunlicher Konsequenz der Mensch und sein gesamtes 
Streben sich auf die Mitte zweier Enden ausrichteten” (pp. 378- 
379). This is no more than could be said mutatis mutandis for the 
literary figures of any “ derived” culture. Our fault, and one which 
Wili strives hard to correct, is our unwillingness to recognize and 
appreciate the phenomenon as it appears in Rome. 

It is unfortunate that in establishing this sound thesis, Wili should 
have let himself be too deeply influenced by his enthusiasm for it. 
He seems to feel that on no account must he allow any facet of 
Horace’s life and work to be out of harmony with it. Everything 
Horace said and did, everything that happened to him, must con- 
tribute to this central theme, and Horace’s life must be made to 
appear an organic, Augustan whole, a very “ Roman syncretism ” 
in itself. Much of the discussion by means of which Wili seeks to 
prove his point is excellent. His thorough analysis of the Epodes 
and early Satires deserves our appreciation, for this part of Horace’s 
literary activity has been all too often lightly brushed aside as 
juvenile and crude. His account, too, of Cicero’s influence on 
Horace—an influence to which Wili refers on many occasions— 
brings out an aspect of Horatian and Augustan thought that has 
seldom received due attention. But the reader is bound to be left 
with the feeling that the author has labored too hard at his task. 

For example, Wili makes much of Horace’s conversion from a 
previous position of Epicurean agnosticism to a profound religious 
belief. This conversion, he says, is signalized by Odes I, 34 and 
II, 13 (pp. 121, 125-126) and further expressed in the various 
hymns which Horace wrote from time to time (pp. 192-213). Yet 
is it likely that any educated man, after the age of Cicero, and in 
the age of Vergil, could have taken the Roman gods as seriously 
and as literally as Wili makes Horace do (see especially pp. 193 ff.) ? 
Does not Horace’s attitude toward the established religion seem 
to be one of tolerance, coupled with a sentimental love for its 
picturesque old ceremonies, and with a full appreciation of its value 
as a vivid, if rather naive, representation of things unseen? Is it 
correct to say of Horace’s predilection for Faunus, “In der Verehr- 
ung des Faunus sammelt sich das Land- und Landschaftsgefiihl 
des Dichters; es sagt fiir dessen Tiefe alles, dass es mit dem Todes- 
und Liebeserlebnis, in C. II, 17 und I, 17, sich vereinigt ” (p. 198) ? 
Should one not rather say that Horace found the hobgoblin-god a 
charming old character, rough and a bit lusty (Vympharum fugien- 
tum amator), whose cult was a comfortable, pleasant thing to keep 
up and who represented in plastic form one of the aspects of that 
never-to-be-fully-fathomed Power which ruled the world? That he 
drew serious reflection from his contemplation of the gods is no 
contradiction to this position, for Horace is never above drawing a 
serious lesson even from a trivial incident, as Odes I, 13 shows. 

In point of fact, was there any “conversion” at all (p. 122: 
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“Hin nicht zu iibersehendes Bekenntnis zum numen, zur augen- 
blicklich wirkenden Gewalt des Gottlichen ist also dieses Gedicht ”’). 
Did that clap of thunder in a clear sky really make Horace see the 
error of his ways and send him prayerfully back to Jupiter’s 
temple? Is not the audacious oxymoron, insaniens sapientia, with 
its dig at the musty Stoic paradox, evidence of a certain lack of 
seriousness in Horace’s attitude? Horace seems to say, “ Dear me! 
A clap of thunder in a clear sky! I wonder if I’ve been quite right 
in thinking more of the philosophers than of the temples? In any 
case, this strange phenomenon does prove that with god—whoever 
and whatever “god” may be—all things are possible.” The ques- 
tion may appear to be an unimportant one, but for Wili it is pro- 
foundly significant. To him, Horace’s conversion from agnosticism 
to religious conviction, together with his political conversion— 
signalized by Odes I, 14 (pp. 117 f.)—from Republicanism to the 
party of Octavian, is an important aspect of that Roman-Augustan 
“syncretism ” of which Horace is the great exponent. 

Wili’s conviction of Horace’s religious belief has tended on occa- 
sion to warp his literary judgment. For example, he styles the 
Carmen Saeculare as “ Die Krone der romischen Hymnendichtung ” 
(p. 199). Yet Catullus 34 is certainly vastly superior, both as a 
hymn and as a poem. Again, of Odes III, 4 Wili says (p. 207): 
“Es ist Horazens lingstes Lied, aber auch sein grésstes geworden.” 
Finally (p. 199, n. 3), he speaks of the “grandiose Horazische 
Schichtung ” of Odes I, 35, which Wilamowitz, whom Wili quotes 
with disapproval, rightly judged to be a “ wenig gelungenes Gedicht.” 
It is, in fact, one of the few odes in which Horace tried to say too 
much at once: cf. the confused imagery of vss. 17-28. 

Another example of Wili’s excessive preoccupation with his thesis 
may be seen in his treatment of the love-lyrics. His introductory 
discussion of this topic is sound and helpful, for among other things 
he shows quite clearly how the actual social conditions of the day 
influenced Horace in his choice of the women who figure in his 
poems (pp. 167-172). His analysis of the various poems, too, demon- 
strates beyond much question their syncretistic character. He says 
(p. 192): “Dieser Mischung der Mittelmeerfrauen . . . entspricht 
merkwiirdig die Mischung von alexandrinischer und _ griechisch- 
romischer Welt, die geschichtliche Mischung von sapphischen, 
elegischen und bukolischen Motiven.” But he never admits to the 
light touch, nor does he ever betray consciousness of any humor in 
these love-lyrics. They are studied and analyzed with a seriousness 
which cannot but surprise anyone who has felt, for himself, the 
brightness of their wit and the charm of their self-inclusive irony. 
Sooner or later this seriousness was bound to lead Wili astray, and 
it does so most signally in his analysis and discussion of Odes I, 22. 
Of this he says, “ Thema und Motivfiihrung sind ‘ innerster Horaz’: 
es ist der homo eandidus, der-sich der Liebe ergibt und dadurch in 
dieser Entriicktheit gegen jede Gefahr geschiitzt ist. ... Neben 
der klassischen Komposition herrscht in dem Gedicht ein gewaltiges 
typisierendes Denken, nach dem der homo candidus, der Liebende 
und der Dichter eins sind. Sie sind in ihrer Vereinigung die 
schénste Daseinsform iiberhaupt und als solche vom Himmel gleich- 
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sam anerkannt, auch von einem besonders bésen Tier der Erde, vom 
Wolf, der hier anekdotisch und symbolisch erscheint. . . . Das 
Lied ist also ein Preis der vita contemplativa vom Archimedespunkt 
der Liebe aus und damit zugleich eine Form menschlicher Vol- 
lendung, die zarteste Form, ‘hoch erhabenen Haupts die Sterne zu 
beriihren’” (pp. 187-189). 

Wili has totally missed the humor of this ode, a humor which 
should have been immediately suggested by the address to Horace’s 
fun-loving friend, Aristius Fuscus, made obvious by the exaggerated 
geography and the ridiculous tale of the wolf, and clinched by the 
incongruity between the solemn beginning and the almost, if not 
quite, flippant end. No doubt there-is, as Wili suggests, a “ Ver- 
einigung ” of poet, philosopher, and lover in the ode, but scarcely 
as “die schénste Daseinsform iiberhaupt,” rather as a picture of 
the poet chuckling to himself over a moment in which he had be- 
come a little too serious about his eternal verities. Horace is not 
“funny,” and one wearies of well-intentioned souls who insist on 
making him so, but like Mark Twain, he has a disconcerting way 
of sticking his tongue in his cheek at unexpected moments, and his 
critics must always be on guard for the move. In his discussion of 
Odes I, 22, Wili’s guard was distinctly down. 

A similar unawareness of the light touch causes Wili to make 
too much of the influence of Pindar on Horace. Thus he raises 
Horace’s styling of himself as apis Matina into a virtual boast to 
be the Roman Pindar (pp. 257-259), and by means of numerous 
parallels between the two poets, strives to make Horace imply, even 
though he admittedly did not say, that he stood to Augustus as 
Pindar stood to Hiero of Syracuse. In this connection he writes 
(p. 259): “ Unabweisbar sind die ersten drei pythischen Oden .. . 
mit den ‘Rémeroden’ verwandt und deuten gerade hierdurch eine 
von Horaz mit Worten nicht beriihrte Parallele doch an: dass der 
Dichter Horaz zu Augustus steht, wie Pindar zu Hieron.” In his 
effort, too, to make the fourth book of Odes into a sort of capstone 
to the “syncretism ” of Horace, Wili fails to recognize the signs 
of declining genius. Odes IV, 13 he styles as dezent, and thereby 
contrasts it favorably with Odes I, 25 and Epodes 8 and 12, failing 
to see that Horace no longer has the spirit or the energy to turn out 
such bits of venom (p. 356). In spite of all apologies, Book IV of 
the Odes is dull and heavy, lightened only here and there by an 
occasional sententia which shows that Horace had not lost all his 
skill with words. To style it a “ wahre augusteische Friedensaltiire 
des Wortes ” (p. 370) is to claim for it far more than it deserves. 

If the reader will discount Wili’s over-enthusiasm for his thesis 
and his over-seriousness in interpretation, he will find this book 
eminently worth while, for in spite of these faults it is basically 
sound and in certain individual instances, e.g. in the treatment of 
the Ars Poetica, shows careful thought and excellent judgment 
(especially pp. 331-333, where Wili discusses the influence of 
Cicero). Not the least of its values is the fact that it should stimu- 
late a renewed and more reasonable study of the peculiar qualities 
of Roman literature, as exemplified in Horace and in other writers 
as well. 
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The book is beautifully printed, and marred by only a few typo- 
graphical errors: p. 101, note 4: “this” for “these” and “seams” 
for “seems”; p. 163: wpaternis for paterni; p. 310: “ beliebteu” 
for “beliebten.” There is a chronological chart, an index of quota- 


tions, and an index of names and topics. 
FRANK QO. COPLEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


J. OtiveR THomson. History of Ancient Geography. Cambridge 
University Press, 1948. Pp. x + 427. £2.2.0. 


The appearance of a new comprehensive book on ancient geogra- 
phy is an important event for classical scholars, There have been 
books on map-making and the scientific side of Greek geography, 
books on Greek and Roman exploration (like the recent publications 
of Ninck and Hyde), and countless works dealing with special geo- 
graphical questions. But for a general treatment of ancient geogra- 
phy on a generous scale there has hitherto been no substitute in 
English for Bunbury’s History of Ancient Geography, in two bulky 
volumes, the latest edition of which appeared in 1883. 

The author of this new History of Ancient Geography, who is 
Professor of Latin in the University of Birmingham, pays due 
tribute to Bunbury, whose work (he says) “ remains indispensable,” 
as well as to his other predecessors. Indeed the first impression that 
the book may make on a reader is the author’s remarkable command 
of the bibliography of his subject. A reviewer may feel bound to 
call attention to recent work which appeared too late to be noticed 
by him, like Rhys Carpenter’s article on “ The Greek penetration of 
the Black Sea” (A.J. A., LIT [1948], pp. 1-10), but there are not 
many omissions of this sort; although the book was originally sent 
to the press in 1943, the author has taken advantage of the delay in 
printing to bring it up to date with eighteen pages of additional 
bibliographical notes. At the same time he contrives to offer com- 
plete documentation without giving the impression that the footnotes 
are more important than the text; his footnotes are kept within 
reasonable bounds because they are written with an extreme terse- 
ness, which is puzzling to the reader until he grows accustomed to it. 

The text as well as the notes has been written with an eye for 
strict economy of space, with the result that it is not always easy 
reading. In particular, this reviewer would have preferred more 
extensive quotations from ancient authors instead of or in addition 
to a summarized presentation of their views. Some sample passages 
from descriptive writers, like Herodotus, Strabo, and Pliny, would 
help to make clear their special interests and peculiarities and even 
their shortcomings. For ancient writers whose importance lies in 
their contribution to scientific theory direct quotation is particularly 
desirable; but when the original words of an ancient writer are not 
preserved, it may be preferable to present a reader with the rea- 
soned conclusions of modern scholars instead of giving him, for 
example, the polemical paragraphs of Strabo in which he sets the 
arguments of Hipparchus against those of Eratosthenes. It is cer- 
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tainly necessary to present the views of different ancient authors 
independently of one another, if a reader is to observe the progress, 
or lack of progress, through the centuries. Professor Thomson has 
quite rightly taken pains to do this, even at the cost of some 
repetition. 

The book is arranged on a chronological basis, with alternating 
chapters on the theoretical views expressed in an age and the extent 
of current practical knowledge as revealed in its general literature. 
It opens with a chapter entitled “Early horizons” including a 
section on “ Karly theory.” Chapter II, “ The Greek horizon to 
Herodotus,” with an appendix on the age between Herodotus and 
Alexander, is followed by a chapter on “ Greek theory to Aristotle.” 
“From Alexander to Eratosthenes,” “The Roman republic,” “ The 
great days of the Roman empire,” and “The decline” are the 
headings under which he describes subsequent developments, with 
separate attention to theory and practical knowledge. The Roman 
empire is given more space than any other age, with separate 
chapters on Europe, Africa, and Asia, but the chapter on theory 
which follows shows that scientific understanding did not increase 
in proportion to the increase in economic, imperial, and diplomatic 
interests. 

This arrangement of material makes it necessary for anyone who 
is seeking information on some particular topic or some particular 
remote part of the world to consult a number of different chapters; 
and it means that individual ancient authors are sometimes discussed 
separately in the chapters on practical knowledge and theory; for 
example, the practical knowledge which Tacitus shows of Britain 
and Germany is discussed in one chapter, the antiquated geographi- 
cal notions of the Agricola in another. The evidence of ancient geo- 
graphical knowledge as revealed in classical literature is so irregular 
that the chapters on practical knowledge must inevitably seem less 
well organized than those on theory. The blame for this should fall 
on the ancient authors themselves; but a more elaborate classifica- 
tion of subject matter in the index would make the book more 
convenient to use as a work of reference. 

Literary tradition and antiquarian taste are largely responsible 
for the apparent ignorance of many classical and post-classical 
writers. Thomson is well aware of this, though he never ceases to 
be amazed at their “queer” distortions of geography. He might 
perhaps have considered more fully how far these geographical 
blunders are proof of a gulf which separated the literary class from 
the practical world of seamen, traders, and minor government 
officials. One is constantly driven to the conclusion that many ordi- 
nary people, who never published a line, knew more geography than 
historians, poets, and philosophers; it is certainly hard to believe 
that seamen in Roman imperial times could be misinformed about 
the direction of the Italian coast line, as Marinus seems to have 
been. On the other hand, the failure of the ancients to conduct the 
experiments which were necessary to advance scientific map-making 
is an old story and is adequately discussed in this book. The last 
chapter, on “The decline,” is an admirable commentary on the 
failure of this branch of science. 

No history of ancient geography will satisfy everyone. Some 
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readers will be disappointed to find their favourite topics treated 
more briefly than they had hoped. But if they read further they will 
discover that this is a thoroughly sound book, which has been put 
together with careful and unostentatious scholarship. It is well illus- 
trated with sixty-six text-figures in addition to two pages of plates. 


LIONEL PEARSON. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Bruno Snetu. Die Entdeckung des Geistes. Studien zur Entsteh- 
ung des europiischen Denkens bei den Griechen. Zweite 
erweiterte Auflage. Hamburg, Claassen und Goverts, 1948. 
Pp. 299. 


This book, which has just come out in a second edition, though 
the first edition was published not so long ago and has not yet 
been reviewed in this Journal, is so full of new and original obser- 
vations that it is very difficult to give anything like an adequate 
account of its content within the short compass of a review. It 
consists of twelve treatises on a great variety of subjects most of 
which had previously been published separately. All of them, 
however, in one way or another, illustrate a phase in the process 
by which, in the course of the development of Greek thought, man— 
or the human spirit—appears to have become more and more con- 
scious of himself. This is the meaning of the general title Die 
Entdeckung des Geistes. 

The first article Die Auffassung des Menschen bei Homer shows 
that in the Homeric poems one does not find a unified concept either 
of the living human body or of the human soul. The word géya, 
which later is used to designate the body, occurs in Homer only as a 
designation of the dead body, the corpse. When Homer speaks of 
the living body in motion he usually uses words which properly 
mean “the limbs”; when he wishes to speak of the appearance of 
the living body he uses a word that means “ the shape,” “ the build,” 
and in most other cases he uses the word ypws, which means the 
surface of the body, the skin. Snell points out that there is an 
interesting analogy to this Homeric linguistic usage in the fact that 
archaic Greek drawings of men have no belly, but emphasize the 
muscles and the joints of the limbs, in contrast to the drawings 
made by our children who draw a man by making a circle in the 
middle, a smaller circle above to indicate the head, and a few thin 
lines to indicate the limbs. There does not seem to be a Homeric 
word for the living soul either. For the word ywy7 is used in the 
Homeric poems only when the soul leaves the body, when it goes to 
Hades. When Homer speaks of a living man he speaks of his 
vous, his Ovyds, his dpéves, which designate different functions of 
the soul, but not of his yy. This is very different from Plato’s 
concept who speaks of vois, Ovyos, and émOupyia as different parts 
of the one yvx7. It is perhaps not quite beside the point to observe 
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that modern functionalism in psychology is in a way a return to 
the Homeric point of view. 

In the second article Der Glaube an die olympischen Gétter Snell 
stresses the “naturalness” of the Olympic religion and points out 
the difference between the way in which the early Greeks and the 
Jews believed in their god or gods. To the Jews the gods of other 
nations were false gods. To the early Greeks the existence of their 
gods was so natural that they were always inclined to regard the 
gods of other nations as the same gods as their own, only under 
different names. The naturalness of the Homeric religion expresses 
itself also in the fact that the Greek gods do many wondrous things, 
but hardly ever work miracles which are against the course of 
nature. The presence of these gods is felt whenever something 
wondrous happens either in the external world or, above all, when 
it happens in a man. To the beautiful examples given by Snell one 
may perhaps add another instance because it throws, at the same 
time, some light on the way in which new Greek myths originated. 
In the beginning of the Theogony, Hesiod says that the Muses talked 
to him at the foot of Mount Helicon but that he could not see them. 
This latter addition is the best proof to show that to Hesiod the 
Muses were not merely a poetical expression but that he really felt 
their presence when he was inspired to write his poem. But it is 
also interesting to observe that Hesiod’s personal experience changed 
the abode of the Muses for all times to come. For there is no trace 
before Hesiod of the notion that the Helicon was the place in which 
the Muses lived. On the contrary, Hesiod himself, in all the other 
places in which he speaks of them, states or implies that they lived 
on Mount Olympus, though he himself happened to meet them on 
Mount Helicon. But because Hesiod met them there for the later 
Greeks Mount Helicon became their customary abode; and there 
developed a whole host of legends around Hippocrene and the horse 
of Bellerophon, ete., none of which had existed before Hesiod. 

In the third article Das Erwachen der Persdnlichkeit in der friih- 
griechischen Lyrik Snell tries to show how in early Greek lyrical 
poetry the individual for the first time begins to set his own beliefs 
and values against those generally accepted. It is an expression of 
this new tendency that in this period it becomes a poetical topos to 
set what the poet believes to be the most wonderful thing against 
the ideals of other people. This self-assertion of the individual 
against his environment, as Snell correctly points out, is not an 
expression of unrestricted subjectivism, but, on the contrary, an 
attempt to distinguish between what is really good, really beautiful, 
or really true and what is generally accepted in the existing society. 
In this respect one might say that the early Greek lyrical poets are 
forerunners of the pre-Socratic philosophers, many of whom began 
their works with the statement that the common opinions of men 
are entirely wrong, and then proceeded to reveal the truth which 
they had discovered. But there is the very fundamental difference 
that, before Solon at any rate, the new truth which the early poets 
discovered concerned individual things or individual aspects of life 
and did not develop into a complete new philosophy. This is perhaps 
also the reason why, instead of the pride of the pre-Socratic phi- 
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losophers, who believed to be in the possession of the whole truth, 
one of the feelings most often expressed in early Greek lyrical 
poetry, as Snell points out, is that of dunyavia, the feeling of help- 
lessness in the face of a changing and confusing world. 

In the fourth article, Pindars Hymnos auf Zeus, Snell first tries 
to prove that the praise of Delos in frg. 156 of Turyn’s new Pindar 
edition (frgs. 87-88 Schroeder) belongs to the same hymn on Zeus 
as frg. 19 Turyn (29-30 Schroeder), and then discusses the relation 
of Pindar’s poetry to Hesiod and to the early Greek lyrical poets. 

The title of the fifth article is Mythos und Wirklichkeit in der 
griechischen Tragoedie. In the first part of this treatise Snell dis- 
cusses the relation between Greek tragedy and the ritualistic drama 
or dramatic ritual from which it appears to have originated. He 
shows that the “reality” of the former is quite different from that 
of the latter. For in ritualistic drama a mythological event is repre- 
sented in the full etymological sense of the word: by its reproduc- 
tion it becomes actually present. The “reality ” of fully developed 
tragedy—and even the earliest extant tragedies are fully developed 
tragedies in this sense—is of an entirely different kind. They have 
the reality or truth of works of art, a truth oia dv yévouro, as Aris- 
totle said. When performed at a religious festival these tragedies 
are offered to the god as works of art and are not reenactments of 
divine occurrences in which this god had a part. But this had not 
always been so; and Snell points out how in some poems of Sappho 
and Bacchylides and in the earliest Satyr plays one can observe 
various phases of the transition from one form to the other. 

In the second part of this article Snell takes up again, in a more 
concentrated form and with some new observations, the results of his 
well-known book on Aeschylus und das Handeln im Drama. 

The sixth article, Aristophanes und die Aesthetik, is a defense of 
Euripides against the criticism of Aristophanes, which, in some- 
what different forms, was later renewed by Schlegel and Nietzsche. 
Snell admits that in a way Euripides, in spite of his superior skill 
as a dramatist, destroyed Greek tragedy by destroying the myth on 
which Greek tragedy, and to some extent all Greek poetry, was 
based. But he tries to show that the theoretical reflection on good 
and evil, which gradually undermined the traditional religious con- 
cepts of the myth and finally led to the replacement of mythological 
poetry by theoretical philosophy, was first introduced by Aeschylus, 
and that Euripides merely brought to its logical conclusion what 
his great predecessors Aeschylus and Sophocles had begun. From 
this point of view Aristophanes appears as a romantic reactionary 
who fought against a historically inevitable development, of which 
Euripides and Socrates, both of them objects of Aristophanes’ 
attacks, were the chief exponents. There is, however, a certain 
violence in Euripides’ break with the past which makes Aristo- 
phanes’ reaction perhaps more understandable. Aeschylus and 
Sophocles remain within the myth and give it a new meaning, while 
Euripides, at least in some of his plays, especially the Orestes, de- 
stroys the myth completely. There is also a significant difference 
between Socrates and Euripides. Snell himself has observed that 
in Euripides’ plays youthful enthusiasts, like Iphigeneia in Aulis, 
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are the only characters who are morally pure. Characters like 
Medea and Phaedra, who are driven by their passion to act against 
their better insight, are depicted as comparatively innocent and 
noble. It is the men like Jason and Agamemnon—men who act 
after conscious deliberation—who in Euripides’ plays appear as the 
most shabby characters. This is a great difference from Socrates 
who based morality on mature thought and insight. 

The seventh article, Mahnung zur Tugend. Ein kurzes Kapitel aus 
der griechischen Ethik traces the history of Greek moral concepts 
from Homer to Socrates. 

While the chapters or articles discussed so far try to show in 
different ways how from the Homeric period to the time of Socrates 
man in Greece became ever more conscious of himself as an indi- 
vidual and how this development expresses itself above all in an 
ever increasing consciousness in moral deliberations, the following 
two articles, Gleichnis, Vergleich, Metaphor, Analogie. Der Weg 
vom mythischen zum logischen Denken and Die naturwissenschaft- 
liche Begriffsbildung im Griechischen try to trace a somewhat 
analogous development in Greek poetic and early scientific language. 
The determining factor in this case is the development of analytical 
thinking, of a different kind of abstraction, and of a new concept 
of causality. In the first of these two articles Snell discusses the 
enormous influence of Homer’s metaphors and similes on later poetry 
and even prose, but also how these similes are given a new form 
and are adapted to new purposes. The two most interesting topics 
of the second article are the development of the use of the definite 
article and the history of the concept of motion from pre-Socratic 
philosophy to Aristotle. 

In the first part of the tenth article, Die Entdeckung der Mensch- 
lichkeit und unsere Stellung zu den Griechen, Snell tries to deter- 
mine the ultimate origin of those modern derivatives from the Latin 
word humanus, like human, humane, humanities, humanism, ete. 
which have so widely divergent meanings. Starting from observa- 
tions made by E. Kapp, Snell points out that to the early Greeks 
to be a human being did not appear as something very great and 
wonderful, that, when something was emphasized as “human” it 
was usually contrasted with the divine, and that therefore the Greek 
adjectives corresponding to the word “human” do not have the 
positive connotations which this English word and its derivations or 
its German equivalents now have. It is only with the sophists, when 
man becomes the measure of all things, that man as man, not as the 
member of a noble family and descendant of a god, acquires a new 
dignity. In the fourth century, especially through Isocrates, this 
dignity became specifically connected with zaiSeia, Bildung, educa- 
tion. An anecdote told of Aristippus, though it may be of later 
origin, even identifies dvOpwmricpds with being educated. But this 
meaning of the word never became common in Greece and thus the 
Greek language never developed a word corresponding to the Latin 
humanitas. 

Most interesting also is the fact that the word whose meaning 
comes nearest to that of the English word “ humane” is ¢:AdvOpwros. 
But this Greek word does not primarily express an attitude of 
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human beings as human beings but an attitude towards human 
beings; and while we call the society for the protection of animals 
a humane society Aristotle on the contrary uses the word giAdvOpwros 
often of animals who are friendly to human beings, for instance 
the dolphins, who like to follow ships, who play with bathing peo- 
ple, and who saved Arion from drowning. Where, as most fre- 
quently in Xenophon, ¢iAavOpwria does designate a quality or atti- 
tude of human beings, this quality is usually the result of pity and 
of the realization of the general weakness and misery of the human 
race. The word, therefore, does not, like the English word humane 
or its Latin antecedent, imply that man is better than the animals 
and therefore should behave better, namely in a “ humane” fashion. 

Thus it is only in Latin literature that the two qualities have 
come together and that the same word humanus can designate those 
qualities by which an human being is or should be distinguished 
from wild beasts as well as those by which he distinguishes himself 
or should distinguish himself from the pecus. But in most modern 
languages, including English, these two meanings have become sepa- 
rated again and are now connected with different derivatives from 
the word humanus, in English “humane” for the giAdvOpwrov, and 
“humanities” for the dvOpwmopds acquired by zadeia, or rather 
for the subjects a person is supposed to learn if he is to acquire 
this 

The second half of this article deals with the history of humanism 
in Germany and the weaknesses of the so-called “ Neue Humanis- 
mus,” a movement which began in Germany immediately after the 
first world war. 

The last two chapters or articles, Das Spielerische bei Kallimachos 
and Arkadien, die Entdeckung einer geistigen Landschaft, deal with 
the development and history of what one might be tempted to call 
a Vart pour Vart poetry in ancient Greece and Rome. In the early 
period poetry had dealt with all aspects of human life, religion, 
philosophy, politics, history—for the epic was also history to the 
Greeks in the time before history in the modern sense was developed. 
It was the only means of literary expression. When prose litera- 
ture developed poetry was gradually deprived of most of its original 
content; and, as the literature of the greater part of the fourth 
century shows, poetry almost died, or at least went into an eclipse, 
under the impact of this development. When there was a rebirth 
of poetry in the last decade of the fourth and the first half of the 
third century the leaders of the new literary movement, above all 
the most outstanding of them all, Callimachus, did not try to regain 
for poetry its original content, but they concentrated on the form. 
The contents, whether it was a myth, a religious ritual, philosophy, 
science, or even the personal feelings or passions of the poet him- 
self, were no longer communicated or expressed directly and for 
their own sake. They became the material for the display of the 
virtuosity of the poet. But within this type of poetry Callimachus 
has achieved a beauty and charm of the form, a refinement in 
handling the metre and the language, and a sophistication in play- 
ing with his subject that has remained unequalled to the present day. 

In the first of these two articles Snell discusses these qualities of 
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Callimachus’ poetry and tries to show at the same time how, in a 
similar situation, Goethe followed the opposite road and tried to 
regain and actually regained for his poetry all the content that it 
had lost under the influence of the development of prose literature. 
One might, however, add that Goethe, and perhaps to some extent 
Schiller, made this conquest only for themselves and that in all 
European literatures there was a development of a Vart pour Vart 
poetry in the later 19th and in the 20th century. It is perhaps 
also noteworthy that Callimachus and his Greek followers never 
developed an “absolute” poetry of the Mallarmé type. For to 
Callimachus poetry is not merely a beautiful melody of words. All 
of his poems have a definite beginning and end and a most elaborate 
structure, within which no line is superfluous. A poem which can 
be enlarged or condensed at liberty or in which one can retain the 
rhymes at the end while changing the rest of the lines so as to give 
them an entirely different meaning would probably not have been 
to his liking. Callimachus’ sophistication, furthermore, consists 
rather in making his reader see the story on two levels at the same 
time, on the level of the simple-minded actors in the story and on 
the level of the sceptical poet who is in love with a simplicity that 
he himself does not share, but on both levels with limpid clarity. 
He does not try to create a clair-obscur in which the contours are 
deliberately blurred. 

In the last chapter Snell compares the bucolic poetry of Theo- 
critus with that of Virgil. Theocritus was not a pure city dweller 
like Callimachus. He knew the countryside well, and there can 
be hardly any doubt that he was familiar with the rustic poetry 
and the songs that were actually sung by shepherds and peasants 
in Sicily and other parts of Greece and which, if one may judge 
from some of Theocritus’ examples, may have resembled the Schna- 
dahiipfln of Bavarian peasants. But his attitude towards this poetry 
was anything but sentimental. He plays with it and can, so to speak, 
transpose it into any key. He can emphasize the rusticity of his 
shepherds or the beauty of country life, or he can make his shep- 
herds talk and sing like poetae docti so that they become masks for 
Theocritus himself and his sophisticated friends. But whatever he 
does, it always remains a play. There is no sentimental desire to 
flee from civilization nor is the rustic life idealized. 

When Virgil imitated the bucolic poetry of Theocritus and his 
followers it became something entirely different. The scene is trans- 
ferred from Sicily or Cos to Arcadia, a land that nobody visits; and 
this country becomes an ideal land. As Snell points out, Virgil’s 
shepherds are neither really rustic nor are they sophisticated like the 
shepherds of some of Theocritus’ poems. They live in an unreal 
world of simplicity and peace that reminds one of the golden age 
in Hesiod and the like of which has never existed. But the desire 
to flee from the troubled world of the present to this dream world 
is now quite true and sincere. Thus there is the paradox that the 
true and direct expression of the feelings and sentiments of the 
poet, which had been almost completely absent in the works of the 
greatest Greek poets of the Hellenistic age, is brought back into 
poetry at the moment when the world described in this poetry has 
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lost all connection and similarity with the real world. But the 
poetical dream world which Virgil was the first to create has had an 
enormous influence on modern poetry and there have been times in 
which the creation of such a dream world has been considered the 
very essence of poetry. 

I have done my best to summarize the contents of the many chap- 
ters of the book under review. But its main value is not in the 
results that can be summarized but in the subtlety of the detailed 
analysis that each chapter contains. I hope that nevertheless my 
summary will make the reader of this review feel that Snell’s book 


will amply reward the closest study. 
Kurt von Fritz. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Hans GeorG Oeri. Der Typ der komischen Alten in der griechis- 
chen Komddie, seine Nachwirkungen und seine Herkunft. Basel, 
Benno Schwabe & Co., 1948. Pp. 100. 5 Swiss franes. 


In this dissertation Oeri exhibits a mastery of scholarly procedure 
and the pertinent bibliography. He usually shows good judgment 
as well, as, for instance, in considering the Dioscurides mosaic 
(p. 37) or in preferring Coppola’s line assignments of E pitrepontes 
704-717 Korte® to the assignment retained by Wilamowitz and 
Korte (p. 54). But the subject of this dissertation is a dull and 
not very profitable one. The result is largely a catalogue of char- 
acters and motives already familiar (in more interesting sur- 
roundings) somewhat broadened and enlightened from the comic 
fragments and other genres. 

The most important source of the type of the old woman in 
comedy, as Oeri sees (pp. 96-97), is life itself; and, as Oeri does 
not see or at least does not point out, the peculiar characteristics 
of this comic type (with the exception of a few specific characters, 
such as the nurse as confidante) are so ordinary that influence 
from or upon other literary genres is doubtless trivial, and comparison 
of this Greek old woman with the old women of other societies, 
which Oeri briefly undertakes, is probably without much significance. 

As always in such catalogues, one may find items open to question. 
Oeri says (p. 27, n. 2) that it is not common in Old Comedy to 
parody such high gods as Aphrodite. This statement suggests 
sanctimonious piety on the part of the poets that is foreign at 
least to Aristophanes. If such gods as Aphrodite are not frequently 
burlesqued, explanations other than that based on piety are possible. 
But in point of fact, are not Olympian divinities burlesqued more 
frequently than one would expect in Old Comedy? Zeus the 
Adulterer was a familiar figure even there, especially in plays 
concerning Alemene. He appears popular in the Phlyakes, where 


1Qeri is informally quoting L. R. Farnell, “ Plato Comicus: Frag. 
Phaon II.: A Parody of Attic Ritual,” C.Q., XIV (1920), p. 146. On 
the absence of piety in Aristophanes, see Nilsson, Geschichte der 
griechischen Religion (1941), pp. 737-41. 
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Ares, Hephaestus, and Hera also appear (e. g., Bieber, The History 
of the Greek and Roman Theater, fig. 370) ; and Oeri himself (p. 78) 
uses the Phlyakes as evidence for the traditional material of comedy. 
Poseidon appears in the Birds, and Hermes seems to have been 
a very common character even in the period of Old Comedy.? Apollo 
plays an undignified réle in some versions of the myth of Alcestis 
and Admetus and ma, possibly have appeared as a character in 
comedies on this subject. It is the spirit of Old Comedy to laugh 
at everything, including itself, and to assume that divinities have 
an equally pervasive sense of humor. 
Oeri (p. 44) accepts Leo’s supplement of Truculentus 902: 


puero opus est cibum, opus est matri autem, opus est} quae 
puerum lavit. 


Leo in his edition cites parallels for the omission of an antecedent, 
and this licence is readily admitted. But if one examines this 
passage, it appears likely that verses 902-8 refer exclusively to the 
demands of a baby, and that the insertion of a reference to Phrone- 
sium herself is a false note (see vs. 935). The indicative immedi- 
ately after opus est, furthermore, is more difficult than it is as an 
epexegetical clause after matri.2 The reading of the manuscripts, 
then, seems preferable: hiatus at the diaeresis is allowable and 
matri with the meaning “nurse” occurs elsewhere (Nonius Mar- 
cellus, 343 M, with citation of Menaechmi 19). 

Oeri (p. 50) concludes that the old woman as Verkduferin seems 
not to have occurred in Middle and New Comedy. Perhaps she 
was not as common there as in Old Comedy; but she seems to have 
appeared occasionally. Witness the Plautine titles Carbonaria, 
Faeneratrix; Eubulus, Stephanopolides; Naevius, Corollaria, Car- 
bonaria; Apollodorus of Carystus, Himatiopolis.4 

Oeri (p. 56, n. 1) cites the statement of Dupare (Vrouwenfiguren 
in de Werken van Menander [University of Amsterdam dissertation, 
1937], p. 64) that Euripides’ Medea unburdens her heart to her 
nurse; Oeri then concludes that the reference is to Medea 214 ff., 
and objects that these verses are addressed to the chorus. But 
Dupare is correct (Oeri himself [p. 85] later almost admits as 
much); she may be thinking of the tenor of the play as a whole, 
but if necessary, one can cite Medea 821: 


és mavta yap col Ta xpwueba. 


Throughout Oeri’s study, one misses a clear definition of the 
term “old woman.” It is something of a shock to find him (p. 65) 
including in his study the wife of Menaechmus, an adulescens 
(Men. 1066). In comedy, at least, a wife need not necessarily be 
old to have become burdensome to her husband. Again (p. 60), 


*One may note also that Hermippus wrote a play apparently about 
the birth of Athena, and Nicophon and Polyzelus plays apparently about 
the birth of Aphrodite, Polyzelus another on the birth of Ares. 

5 For clauses with the subjunctive after opus est, see Curc. 519, Epid. 
727. Cf. Amph. 318. For the indicative after matri, see Men. 19-20. 

‘The precise significance of such titles as Carbonaria, of course, is 
uncertain, and the relation of all such titles to their lost plays even 
more so. But, at least, such titles should have been cited by Oeri. 
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Astaphium in the Truculentus can hardly be considered an old 
woman. Diniarchus has had commerce with her (Truc. 94), and 
she would seem to belong to a quite different type—the gay young 
maid of a gayer mistress. Compare Milphidippa in the Miles 
(1003-8), and Ovid, Ars, I, 375-386. Nor is mere wine-bibbing 
evidence of old age in comedy (ef. Stich. 715, Truc. 854-55), and 
one would like to see more substantial evidence for including 
Pardalisea in the Casina in the category of old women (p. 60). 
Incidentally, if Pardalisca’s monody (Cas. 621-26) owes something 
to that of the Phrygian in Euripides, Orestes, it owes much more 
to that of Ennius’ Andromache (86-91 Vahlen). Still again, 
Lykainion in Longus (3, 17-19) cannot properly be considered an 
old woman (Oeri, p. 75), since the author states that she was the 
young wife of an old husband (Longus, 3, 15). 

These criticisms, largely dealing with the Roman material, which 
is not the major concern of the study, should not be allowed to 
obscure the essential soundness of Oeri’s work. 


PHILIP WHALEY HarsH. 
StTaNForD UNIVERSITY. 


A.H.R.E. Paap. De Herodoti reliquiis in papyris et membranis 
Aegyptiis servatis. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1948. Pp. 101. 20 
guilders. (Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava, IV.) 


When Viljoen’s Herodoti fragmenta in papyris servata was pub- 
lished in 1915, only nine papyrus texts were available, including 
the fragment of Aristarchus’ commentary. In 1932, when Legrand 
published his introduction to the Budé text of Herodotus, the grand 
total had risen to eighteen. There are now three more papyri to 
add to his list: P.S.I., X, 2 (1932), no. 1170 edited by Vitelli 
(I, 196-199) ; Pap. Rendel Harris (1936), no. 40 edited by J. E. 
Powell (VIII, 126-129); and Pap. Dura Europus, 83 edited by 
C. B. Welles in T. A. P. A., LXX (1939) (V, 113-114). All twenty- 
one texts are now edited by Paap in this volume of Papyrologica 
Lugduno-Batava, and it will be a great convenience for students of 
Herodotus to have them collected in one place. Paap who, like 
Viljoen, is a pupil of Vollgraff, has followed his predecessor’s 
pattern in arranging his work: First the texts with critical com- 
mentary; then brief discussions “De Dialecto et Orthographia” 
and “De Ratione quae papyris cum codicibus intercedit.” Readers 
who are not proficient in Dutch will be grateful to the author for 
writing in Latin. It must be admitted, however, that his Latin 
leaves something to be desired on the score of elegance and even 
of lucidity. “ Correcturum iri” (instead of correctum iri) on p. 26 
can be dismissed as a regrettable slip; but the description of Pap. 
Oxy., 18 as “litteris uncialibus rotundis codicibus Biblicis manu- 
seriptis similibus scriptum ” may distress or even puzzle a reader 
who has not the original English of Grenfell and Hunt before him 
(“written in a good-sized round formal uncial resembling the hand- 
writing of the great biblical codices”). And this is by no means 
the only example of clumsy expression. 
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Paap never indicates that he has seen any of the actual papyri 
or even photographs of them apart from such few photographs 
as are already published. He is therefore dependent on the original 
editors for palaeographical details and sometimes holds back infor- 
mation that they offer. On the other hand, his collation of the 
texts with readings of the codices is generally careful and thorough 
and he has some new contributions to make—for example, in dis- 
cussing P. S.J., 1170 on which Vitelli’s notes are very brief, though 
it is a text with many peculiarities. For the famous varia lectio 
in II, 162, 5 offered by Pap. Oxy., 1092 he follows Viljoen and 
Legrand in adopting Schmidt’s restoration. But he proposes a new 
restoration of Pap. Oxy., 1619 in III, 49, dopws 
éyovres. Tov] twv elvekev kth, where the codices have the unsatisfac- 
tory GAA Sidopor édvres Ewvtoion (ABCP, éwvroi DRSV ) 
Tovtwv ov ecvexev, for which various corrections have been suggested. 
Paap maintains that the papyrus as restored by him offers the 
correct reading (except for the mistake of omitting dy) and his view 
has much to recommend it. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Paap has printed all the texts 
complete with breathings, accents, and punctuation, instead of 
following the form used in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri where only 
the marks put in by the scribe are shown; and he always inserts iota 
as adscript no matter what the practice of the scribe is; one is 
obliged to turn to the notes for exact information on these points. 
It would have been useful also if he had indicated where each 
papyrus is to be found. 

The section on dialect and orthography lists the evidence of the 
papyri on the forms of E contract verbs, the use of nu epheleysticon, 
aspiration, and the accusative singular form of masculine first 
declension nouns; so far the papyri have consistently shown the 
form -yy and not -ea, but Paap does not think this is evidence 
enough to deny Herodotus the use of the latter form. 

The final section “ De ratione quae papyris cum codicibus inter- 
cedit,” though only six pages long, offers new answers to the following 
familiar questions: (1) If there is an archetype from which all 
existing codices are drawn, is it older than the papyri or not? 
and (2) When did the division into the Florentine and Roman 
branches of the text tradition take place? It was maintained by 
Pasquali (Storia della tradizione e critica del testo, pp. 306- 
318) that the two branches of the tradition represent two ancient 
editions, but that as late as the second or third century A.D. a 
purer tradition still survived, its readings represented in the papyri. 
Paap thinks this view unlikely and would prefer to believe that 
the archetype of the codices is medieval. Some errors (he admits 
only four as significant) are common to papyri and all codices and 
must therefore be due to mistakes made in ancient times. But as 
evidence of a medieval archetype he claims eleven significant 
instances in which the papyri show a different reading from all 
the codices, in all but one instance a correct reading. And on this 
evidence he rejects, without ceremony, Pasquali’s answer to question 
(2) and Legrand’s view of an archetype older than the papyri. 
These eleven instances, however, on closer examination turn out 
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to be not so convincing. One is his own restoration in III, 49,1 
(see above); another is VII, 166 where the codices read xai as 
égoovro and the papyri xai (Paap would read xai éaaoiro, 
a compromise between papyrus and codices) ; of the remaining nine 
readings in his list, three are not certainly correct (different word 
order in I, 200,1 and II, 98,2 and an added definite article in III, 
59,3) and are not accepted by Legrand in his text; there remain 
I,105,4 (4 for 6); 1,107,1 for ; 1,115,3 
(rovrov for rovde) ; 1,116,1 (éojue for 1,132,2 (an added 
ve); and II,175,1 (oia for oi). These seem very small textual 
differences on which to base conclusions and they can hardly be 
looked upon as the only evidence relevant to this complicated 
problem. A more complete statistical table of the variations between 
the papyri and the codices would be a valuable addition to this book; 
it should be expected from anyone who claims to offer a final solution 
to the main problems of the text tradition. 

As a collected edition of the papyri this work will be welcomed 
by all students of the text and language of Herodotus. The author 
announces his intention of studying the Thucydides and Xenophon 
papyri and it is to be hoped that collected editions of these texts 
will be forthcoming in due time. 

LIONEL PEARSON. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


CaRL WENDEL. Die griechisch-romische Buchbeschreibung verglichen 


mit der des Vorderen Orients. Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1949. Pp. viiit149. RM. 16. (Hallische Mono- 
graphien herausgegeben von Otto Hissfeldt, No. 3.) 


The present monograph is the latest in a series of studies by 
the author on ancient libraries and bookmaking. The problem is 
succinctly stated in the Foreword: to compare “ die unterscheidenden 
Merkmale, die eine antike Rolle zu kennzeichnen pflegten, mit den 
entsprechenden Merkmalen der vorderasiatischen Tontafel und der 
igyptischen Papyrusrolle...um... die Frage aufzuwerfen, woher 
und auf welchem Wege der Gebrauch dieser Merkmale zu den 
Griechen gelangt sein konnte. Die Summe der Merkmale nenne ich 
die Buchbeschreibung ” (p. vii). 

The subject is treated in four chapters: Die Buchbeschreibung 
im Vorderen Orient (pp. 1-17), Die altesten griechischen Biblio- 
theken (18-23), Die griechisch-romische Buchbeschreibung (Ort des 
Titels, Zeilenzahlung, Rolle und Werk, ete.; 24-75), Fragen und 
Ergebnisse (76-97). The volume concludes with copious notes (98- 
135) and indexes (136-149). 

The far-flung data—archaeological, literary, papyrological—have 
been carefully assembled, and the principal conclusion convincingly 
documented. It used to be thought that in their bookmaking 
practices, as in other matters, the Greeks adopted Oriental devices 
during the Hellenistic age. Wendel now shows that this borrowing 
must have taken place in the pre-classical period, when Greek book 
production first began. He demonstrates further that the Greek 
book, though cast in the mould of the Egyptian papyrus roll, shows 
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in the details of ‘“ Buchbeschreibung ”’—e. g., title at end of work, 
line count, ete.—infiluences which for the most part have their 
ultimate source in the clay-tablet traditions of Mesopotamia rather 
than in the roll techniques of Egypt. If this conclusion seems at 
first paradoxical, it becomes understandable when one recalls the 
centuries-long contact between the Asia Minor littoral and the 
outposts of the Tigris-Kuphrates civilizations. 

Thus far Wendel’s general results appear solidly founded. How- 
ever, he does not always resist the ever-present temptation to push 
speculatively toward precision of detail far beyond where the 
available evidence leaves off. Thus, while the establishment of 
libraries is an obvious and demonstrable concomitant of the “ cultural 
awakening ” of Archaic Greece, it is futile to try, on the basis of 
a passing mention in Diogenes Laertius of a personal relationship 
between Thales and the tyrant Thrasybulus, to single out the latter 
as the founder of the first Greek library (p. 23). Similarly, when 
probing this misty borderland of cultural history where lacunae 
are more prevalent than facts, one should be more than ordinarily 
wary of the argumentum ex silentio (e.g., p. 94). Happily, these 
flaws remain in the periphery of the study, and may be discounted 
without damage to the central results. 

NapPHTALI LEwIs. 

BrooKLYN COLLEGE. 


JéROME Lasourt. Saint Jérdme, Lettres, Tome I. Paris, Société 
d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1949. Pp. lxvii + 331 (1-160 
with the same page-numbers on the Latin verso and the French 
recto). (Collection des Universités de France publiée sous le 
patronage de |’Association Guillaume Budé.) 


This translation, by a canon of Notre-Dame de Paris, rests upon 
a text which is for the most part that of I. Hilberg in the C. 8S. E. L., 
54-56. Though on p. xlv the translator recognizes that Hilberg, 
from excess of devotion to lectiones difficiliores, has at times fallen 
into absurdity, yet in most cases Hilberg’s text is treated as the 
textus receptus, for which Labourt occasionally reserves the right 
to substitute a perferable variant. Since the Budé series very 
properly insists upon complete works, rather than selections, this 
is merely the first of a series of volumes of Jerome’s Letters, and it 
contains the first twenty-two epistles, only four of which appear 
in F. A. Wright’s selection in the Loeb Classical Library. Upon 
the present scale about five or six more volumes will be needed to 
complete the series. Though individual letters naturally differ much 
in their appeal to that rara avis, the general reader, there are prob :bly 
few who could not find something of interest in at least the 14th 
(to Heliodorus, on the ascetic life) and the 22nd (to Eustochium, 
“ virginity), the latter containing the account of Jerome’s famous 
ream. 

A readable introduction, based particularly upon F. Cavallera’s 
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biography of Jerome, discusses, first, Jerome’s life: his youth, 
sojourn in the desert of Chalcis, second stay at home, and his 
monastic establishment at Bethlehem, with further remarks upon 
the Origenistic controversies, Jerome’s friendship with Augustine, 
his Biblical translations, and his last years. A second section is 
devoted to the Letters in particular, and to editions of the work, 
its language and style, and the history of the present translation, 
together with the numerous sigla of the MSS used by Hilberg for 
his edition. A brief but adequate apparatus criticus accompanies 
the text, and for the translation there are a few concise notes 
further expanded in a seven-page appendix at the end of the volume. 
The translation appears both accurate and felicitous in style, and 
the whole work seems carefully produced, the very few misprints 
noted being unimportant and not seriously deceptive. It is perhaps 
worthy of note that this volume of Jerome, edited and translated 
by his namesake Jéréme Labourt, is dated on the feast of St. Jerome, 


30 September, 1947. 
ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE. 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 


Ropert CoHEN. La Gréce et l’Hellénisation du monde antique. 
Nouvelle (3iéme) édition. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1948. Pp. xlvii + 696. 700 fr.; $5.25. (Clio, Intro- 
duction aux Etudes Historiques, Vol. II.) 


A review of the second, revised edition (1939) pointed out that 
the Notes in this book, despite flaws, are an indispensable aid for 
the study of Greek history; the sections labelled Etat actuel des 
questions, and especially those consisting of critical Bibliographie, 
are a first port of call (A.J.P., LXVIII [1947], pp. 98-100). A 
new printing of such a book deserves a brief note, especially since, 
with much better paper, the volume doubtless could stand binding, 
though when bound it would not lie open. (Its predecessor could 
not be bound, so poor was the paper.) The price for this is up 
from 300 frances in 1945 to 700 now. Described as a “ nouvelle 
édition ” on the title page, and as the “third” on page iv and on 
the back cover, there is no change other than those just mentioned; 
like the latest printings (1928-1929) of the five volumes of A. and 
M. Croiset’s Histoire de la Litterature grecque, or again like the 
1938 printing of G. Glotz, Histoire grecque, Vol. I (1925), it is 
an édition in the French sense. I have noticed that letters which 
had dropped off the ends of lines in two places have been replaced, 
but apparently not one of even the most obvious misprints has 
been corrected. There is no other addition or subtraction whatever. 
A worthy successor to Robert Cohen could increase considerably the 
usefulness of this book. 

My review spoke of Cohen as a son-in-law of Gustave Glotz, 
but I had been misinformed. Cohen’s devotion to the master is 
shown on many pages, but he was not related. 

STERLING Dow. 


Harvard UNIVERSITY. 
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Pauut E. Kanue. The Cairo Geniza. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. xii + 240. 12s.6d. (The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1941.) 


In this closely-printed large octavo volume of the Schweich Lec- 
tures of the British Academy, Professor Kahle has digested an 
important part of his life work. Though ostensibly devoted to the 
contents of the fabulous Cairo Geniza, it is really a complete sum- 
mary of his research and present views on the liturgical poetry of 
the Jews (Chapter I), the Hebrew text of the Bible and Hebrew 
grammar (Chapter II), and the translations of the Hebrew Bible 
into Greek, Aramaic, Syriac and Arabie (Chapter III). The third 
chapter is as long as the first two together, and the survey of the 
Greek translations occupies some fifty pages, in spite of the fact 
that almost all light on them from the Geniza is indirect. 

The famous Geniza of Cairo is a room in an ancient synagogue, 
into which miscellaneous discarded written matter was thrown in 
order to avert any possible profanation of the name of God. Some- 
how or other it escaped attention and was never cleared out until it 
was rediscovered by European scholars toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Most of its contents belong to the Middle Ages and 
to early modern times, but there are fragments which may go back 
to the eighth century of our era or even earlier. Many important 
literary works had been completely forgotten until their partial re- 
covery in the Cairo Geniza. In this book Kahle deals almost exclu- 
sively with the categories mentioned above; he does not attempt to 
survey the rich documentary material bearing on mediaeval Jewish 
history. 

As a result mainly of Kahle’s Geniza studies, he came to the 
unquestionably correct conclusion that our current Hebrew Bible, 
the so-called Massoretic text, is the immediate result of a process of 
textual convergence, instead of being the outcome of the more 
common divergence of text, as errors were multiplied by mediaeval 
copyists. In other words, according to Kahle, the Massoretie scholars 
of the eighth and ninth centuries set up a standard text which 
gradually displaced all others, and which was followed by scribes 
with extraordinary faithfulness until the introduction of printing. 
On the other hand, he does not mention the usual view that the 
consonantal Hebrew text was fixed for all practical purposes as 
early as the second century of our era. 

Applying this principle of convergence to the Greek translation 
of the Hebrew Bible, Kahle maintains that there was no true 
“Septuagint,” translated by a committee of scholars from Hebrew 
into Greek during the third and second centuries B.C., according 
to the traditional view. On the contrary, he believes, there were 
numerous partial and complete renderings into Greek, which be- 
came conflate as time went on and new generations of scholars 
tried to correct their texts. The corollary to this theory is naturally 
that De Lagarde and his successors have been quite wrong in think- 
ing that minute analysis of manuscript readings with a view to 
classifying the genetic relationship of uncials and older minuscules 
would ultimately lead to the reconstruction of the Ur-Septuaginta. 
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In the reviewer’s opinion, which he shares with such specialists as 
J. A. Montgomery and his pupils H. S. Gehman and H. M. Orlinsky, 
Kahle goes much too far here, since the differences between the 
“yrecensions ” of the Septuagint (not including different later trans- 
lations, such as that of Aquila and Symmachus) are much too slight, 
as a rule, to permit a hypothesis of distinct original versions of the 
Hebrew Bible in Greek. However, his warnings will undoubtedly 
have a salutary effect on scholars who overestimate our ability to 
reconstruct the text of the original Septuagint. 

The book is fascinating reading, and is at the same time a mine 
of bibliographic information. The distinguished author is to be 
congratulated on his ability to interest and instruct at the same 
time that he gives us a comprehensive survey of fifty years of 
research, in which he himself took a leading part. 


W. F. Avsricut. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


EK. BENVENISTE. Noms d’agent et noms d’action en indo-européen. 
Paris, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1948. Pp. 175. 


The present work, written as a sequel to Les origines de la forma- 
tion des noms en indo-européen, deals with semantic problems aris- 
ing in connection with several Indo-European noun-classes, and 
includes a section on the comparative and superlative. In each 
case the objective is to discover the functional distinction between 
two suffixes generally regarded as having little difference apart from 
their distribution. 

First the nomina agentis in Vedic, Avestan, and Greek are sub- 
jected to careful examination, and in each language a distinction is 
found which leads the author to recognize two proethnic types: 
*~tdr, the person who actually performs some action, and *-¢ér, 
the person whose proper function or natural tendency is to do a 
certain thing. The second section deals with the verbal abstracts 
in -ti- and -tu- in Indo-Iranian, Greek, and Latin (-ti- usually re- 
placed by the extended suffix -tidn- in Latin). Here the situation 
is found to present a partial parallel with the nomina agentis: *-ti- 
(-ti6n-) is the operation itself, actually effected, while -tu- is the 
proper or characteristic function of the person. Unfortunately 
Benveniste has not always escaped the temptation to force th mean- 
ing of a passage in order to make it fit the semantic principle which 
he has set up. This is my only real criticism against the book, and 
I hope that I am not doing him an injustice in calling attention to 
a few examples. émBwrop. pydwv, v 222 (p. 29) is surely one whose 
occupation is feeding ‘sheep, not a man in the act of feeding them. 
On the same page it is hard to see how xadAnjrwp, 2 577, by. its use 
as an epithet of xjpvé loses any of its value as denoting one whose 
proper or characteristics action is to call out. So also Zeis venerwp, 
Aeschylus, Sept. 485 (p. 32; compare with the remark on Savit!, 
p. 17). odAernp, = 114 (p. 35), seems to show forcing in the oppo- 
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site direction, since it is not a question of Hector’s customary 
behavior but of his having slain Patroclus. I mention briefly also 
éSnrvos, several times coordinated with (p. 67), and dpyxnoriv, 
a 421 = o 304 (p. 69). Not that the whole argument is invalidated 
by rejecting these few passages as evidence; in its main features it 
is fully supported by the abundant material which the author has 
assembled, but he has perhaps underestimated the various factors 
which may interfere with semantic distinctions of this kind. It is 
well known, for example, that the unfitness of most Latin nouns in 
-tid for dactylic verse has led to a very extensive coinage of tu-stem 
verbal nouns, some of which were carried over into the prose of 
the Silver Age along with other features of poetic style. There 
are also unmistakable signs of a tendency to prefer different types 
in different syntactical environments, with tu-stems favored in ex- 
pressions like aliquem contemptui habere and in causal or circum- 
stantial ablatives like coactu meo, but tidn-stems in nominative, 
genitive, and accusative (apart from the supine in -twm). The 
facts are well reported in Niagelsbach’s Lateinische Stilistik®, pp. 
216-18, but the origin of the usage is a problem that seems to call 
for further study, in which connection a comparison with the Sans- 
krit infinitives and gerunds might be profitable. To return to +tdr 
and -tér, -ti- and -tu-, the distinctions which Benveniste has set up 
may be regarded as sound and as marking an advance over earlier 
attempts; but it is doubtful to what extent these distinctions had 
real vitality throughout the history of the languages and to what 
extent they were merely vestigial. The semantic values attached to 
form-classes, instead of being more sharply defined as a language 
develops, may sometimes be altered or largely effaced. 

The content of the later portions of the book may be very briefly 
summarized. The tendency to use -fi- as second member of com- 
pounds against -tu- in the simplex, which has been noticed, espe- 
cially in Gothic, by several scholars, is more fully examined and 
ingeniously brought into connection with the semantic distinctions 
established earlier in the work. The two principal Indo-European 
comparative types are found to differ in the fact that -yes- is 
“dimensional” and “ evaluative,” while -tero- is “ positional” and 
“separative.” Of the two constructions usual after comparatives, 
the ablative or its equivalent represents a person or object of recog- 
nized character chosen as a standard of measure, while the disjunc- 
tive construction with quam, 7, etc., shows the two terms of the com- 
parison as if weighed in a balance. (In this connection a study of 
the frequency of type -yes- + case-comparison and of type -tero- + 
conjunctional comparison might lead to some interesting results.) 
The morphological similarity of ordinals and superlatives is ascribed 
to the function of the suffix as indicating the completion of a numeri- 
eal series or of a scale of value. Here he makes extensive use of 
semantic parallels from exotic languages, without however making 
the hazardous attempt to assign etymological values to the Indo- 
European suffixes involved. 

On p. 41 in Aesch. Ag. 1227 read *IAlov 7° dvaordrns for ‘IXiov 7° 
dvaortatyns, Which might be misconstrued as an example of a type of 
accusative extremely rare in Greek. On p. 67 the reference to (T) 
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260 should be to 209. On p. 74 rpixris where cited as Attic should 
be rpirris (see Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, I, 597). On 


p- 108 for (vio) read (vio) 
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Davip Dirincer. The Alphabet. A Key to the History of Man- 
kind. New York, Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. 607; 256 
figs. $12. 


The first 38 pages of this book are given over to preliminary 
matter (title-page, acknowledgments, table of contents, foreword, 
preface, and introduction). Of these preliminary pages, the first 
12 are numbered with roman numerals (through the foreword), 
whereas pp. 13-38 are numbered with arabic numerals, beginning 
not with 1 but with 13. The main body of the book falls into two 
parts, called respectively “‘ Non-Alphabetic Systems of Writing” 
(eleven chapters, pp. 39-192) and “ Alphabetic Scripts ” (ten chap- 
ters, pp. 193-565). There follow an 8-page “ Conclusion,” a 3-page 
“General Bibliography,” and a 3l-page index. The value of the 
work is heightened by 256 figures, a number of them full-page. The 
book is well printed on good paper. 

Since part one is devoted to non-alphabetic systems of writing, 
the title which the author has given to his book is misleading. Even 
more misleading is the division into parts, since part two deals with 
syllabaries as well as alphabets, although a few of the syllabaries 
are taken up in chapter ten of part one, under the heading “ syllabic 
systems of writing.” The author evidently feels uncertain about 
the alphabetic classification he has given to some of the syllabaries. 
Thus, in his discussion of the Brahmi seript he notes that “the 
Indian writing is in appearance a syllabary” (p. 336). But he 
seems to feel ( I say “feel” rather than “think” advisedly) that 
this is an appearance only; at any rate he includes the Brahmi 
script in his alphabetic part. And he insists (p. 217 bottom) that 
the North Semitic script “ was from the first moment of its existence 
a true alphabet; at least, from the Semitic point of view.” This 
dictum hardly agrees with his earlier statement that “in a true 
alphabet each sign generally denotes one sound only, and each sound 
should be represented by a single, constant symbol” (p. 197). Cer- 
tainly the Hebrews did not read the word ktb without vowels, as the 
author himself is compelled to admit (p. 336), and it follows that 
the letters represent, not only the consonants [k, t,b], but also the 
accompanying sonants. Actually the Semitic script started as a 
kind of shorthand, a syllabary which represented each syllable by 
its initial element, and to this day it has not got far beyond this 
stage. See Holger Pedersen’s masterly discussion in his Linguistic 
Science in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 172 f., 180 f. 

The author, committed as he is to the thesis that the Semitic 
script is alphabetical, necessarily does injustice to the Greeks, the 
true inventors of alphabetic writing. The term alphabet in scien- 
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tific parlance should be restricted to scripts which, like that of the 
Greeks, systematically break down the syllable into sonant and con- 
sonant (or consonants). This analysis, or, rather, its expression 
in a system of writing, was the great contribution of the Greeks 
to phonological science. As we have seen, the Semites did not 
achieve it. The Semitic script was itself a great achievement, of 
course, and one may well believe that the Greeks would never have 
made their analysis of the syllable had they not come in contact 
with the shorthand syllabary of the Semites. But it remains true 
that the Greeks, not the Semites, gave us the alphabet. 

In the course of his narrative the author gives a summary account 
of a very large number of scripts. Indeed, his book may be reckoned 
an encyclopedia of writing systems, although its entries are not 
arranged as one would find them in an ordinary encyclopedia. Be- 
cause of its inclusive character, the book does not give extended 
treatment to any script, but it provides a short bibliography at the 
end of each entry, through which the seeker after full information 
can learn where to go. These bibliographies are perhaps the most 
useful feature of the book. Those that I have checked actually list 
standard works which will enable the student to pursue the subject 
further, but the titles were not always chosen with the care and 
discrimination needful. The runic bibliography, for instance, does 
not list H. Arntz, Bibliographie der Runenkunde (Leipzig, 1937) or 
the learned journal Berichte zur Runenforschung (cut short by the 
war) or even the great two-volume work, Danmarks Runeindskrifter, 
by Lis Jacobsen and Erik Moltke, which came out in 1941-1942 and 
supersedes the older edition of Wimmer. 

The author in the nature of the case is not equally at home in 
all the scripts of which he writes. His inability to control the 
material he found on the runes is evident wherever he mentions the 
subject, and seekers after knowledge are advised to skip his runic 
section, except for the bibliography; indeed, even this must be used 
with caution, as it includes items like the Handbook of Stephens, a 
guide to be shunned. His discussion of Ogham script is also not 
always up to the mark. On the other hand, he gives us a com- 
petent discussion of Etruscan seripts and makes a convincing case 
for the derivation of the Latin script from the Etruscan. I am 
incompetent to evaluate what he says about many (indeed, most) of 
the scripts with which he deals; thus, those of Mexico and Central 
America, and of Further India. 

The author’s English now and again needs revision. Example 
(p. 149): “this term covers so many words which a self-respecting 
native would prefer not to confess to know how to write them.” I 
have come upon a number of miscellaneous items which call for 
comment or correction. In Fig. 102, 4 (p. 201) the letters marked 
cuneiform are actually North Semitic and vice versa. The three 
alephs of the Ras Shamrah “ alphabet ” (p. 204) ought to be enough 
to convince even the author that this is no alphabet but a syllabary. 
It is irritating to find a quotation without indication of its source, 
as the one on p. 215 (second paragraph). The explanations given 
for Fig. 141 (p. 305) are badly arranged. The language of the 
Avesta is best called Avestan, a term the author ignores (p. 309). 
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The famous Danish linguist was named not Wilhelm but Vilhelm 
Thomsen (p. 314). One is puzzled to know just what the author 
means by the following statement (p. 458): “by adopting this 
system of rough and smooth breathing .. . the Greek alphabet helped 
to preserve flexibility in the Greek speech.” The author is very 
wrong indeed when he says (p. 473): “this early Gothic civiliza- 
tion ... had not the slightest influence on the subsequent Germanic 
culture.” I make no attempt to correct the many mistakes in the 
section on runes (pp. 507-523), except to exclaim over the insertion 
of a paragraph called “ Slavic Runes” (p. 518) in the midst of it. 
The spelling of the name “Spurious Carvilius” (p. 538) might be 
improved. The author’s view that “the influence of French orthog- 
raphy [on English] in the middle ages was disastrous ” (p. 555) is 
exaggerated; the French influence was bad, no doubt, but hardly 
so bad as that. The nasality of the vowel in French un is hardly 
on all fours with that of the vowel in English king (p. 559). In 
general, the author is weak on the linguistic side. 


Kemp MALONE. 
Tue JoHNs HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 


R. E. WycHertey. How the Greeks Built Cities. London, Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1949. Pp. xxi + 227; XVI Pls., 52 figs. 


$4.50. 


In this modest volume, Professor Wycherley gives us a work of 
thorough scholarship in a form which laymen as well as scholars 
may read with ease and enjoyment. The title hardly suggests the 
scope of the book. The author has gone through whatever ancient 
literary testimony bears upon the plan of the Greek city and its 
principal architectural elements. To supplement and illustrate this 
testimony, he has examined the archaeological evidence from some 
fifty excavated Greek sites, ranging from Olbia on the Black Sea 
to the main Greek cities of Sicily. 

Beginning with the growth of the Greek city and Greek town- 
planning, he goes on to a discussion of fortifications, the agora, 
shrines and official buildings and the gymnasium, stadium and 
theater, ending with Greek houses and fountain-buildings. For most 
of these separate elements studies already exist, but they have never 
before been brought together with attention focused on the city as a 
whole; moreover, in almost every case fresh material is here added 
to the older studies. Thus von Gerkan’s Griechische Stidteanlagen, 
to which the author acknowledges his considerable debt, is, for all its 
excellence, now outdated (it was published in 1924, before many of 
the great modern excavations had been begun). Scranton’s Greek 
Walls, which in any case deals chiefly with construction methods, is 
here supplemented by examples from Magna Graecia, and the forti- 
fications are studied in their relation to the city itself. Recent 
American excavations have furnished Wycherley with new infor- 
mation of vital importance for two of his main subjects: Olynthus 
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for the Greek house, and Athens for the agora. At the latter, exca- 
vation had hardly begun when Tritsch’s Die Agora von Elis und 
die altgriechische Agora was written. 

The sections on official buildings, on gymnasium and stadium, 
and on fountain-buildings, are perhaps the most valuable, since 
they are for the most part without predecessors. Aside from 
McDonald’s Meeting-places of the Greeks, we have no good general 
studies of official buildings; Wycherley’s discussion of the stoa is 
especially useful, and for the prytaneum (although our informa- 
tion is unsatisfactory) he puts down what we know. The gym- 
nasium, a building of much greater importance in Greek civic life 
than its name today suggests, has never before been given the atten- 
tion it deserves; Wycherley’s treatment of it is excellent. The sec- 
tion on the stadium is less successful. There has been no good 
account since that by Dorigny in Daremberg-Saglio (Fiechter’s 
article Stadion in Pauly-Wissowa, to which Wycherley refers, is 
unaccountably careless). On p. 159, the statement that “ The semi- 
circular end . . . probably only became customary in Hellenistic 
times ” apparently has Fiechter as its authority; but the examples 
Fiechter cites as evidence are, in fact, Roman. The only plan 
Wycherley gives is of the stadium at Delphi in its Roman form 
(the plan itself is incorrect, see B.C.H., XXIII [1899], p. 603); 
while the photograph of the stadium at Epidaurus is poor in con- 
trast to the other well-chosen plates. The latter structure is the 
only Greek stadium which has been thoroughly excavated. It is a 
pity that Wycherley did not reproduce here Cavvadias’ excellent 
plan (Praktika, 1902, Pl. A), and supplement this with the extra- 
ordinarily interesting cross-section of the stadium at Olympia 
(Kunze-Schleif, II. Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Olympia, 
1938, Taf. 2) recently published. The section on the theater is 
wisely brief and avoids the controversies which this subject inevit- 
ably provokes. In the light of Professor Dinsmoor’s new paper on 
the theater of Dionysus at Athens, even the statement that “this 
has been studied again very carefully by archaeologists in recent 
years ” seems open to suspicion (Professor Dinsmoor’s paper was 
read at the meetings of the Archaeological Institute, Baltimore, 
1949, and will appear in the forthcoming studies in honor of David 
M. Robinson). 

Perhaps the most useful feature of this useful book is the wealth 
of illustration. Especially helpful to the layman are plates of all 
the great models of Greek cities, along with several reconstructions 
by Schede and Krischen. There are also some good photographs, 
and many plans, both of cities and of individual buildings. Nor 
has the author been content merely to reproduce plans from other 
works. Several have been re-drawn, among which are valuable 
composite plans which are brought together for the first time. A 
simplified version of Judeich’s plan of Athens is given, as well as 
the most recent plan of the Agora by Travlos. A composite plan 
of the two would have been most welcome (and not difficult, since 
the scale in their published forms is almost identical). The only 
plan which is disappointing is that of Thasos (fig. 2); this city 
contains almost all the elements of the ideal Greek city, yet the plan 
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ignores most of them. The French excavators owe us a large and 
detailed city-plan, but, lacking this, a reasonable sketch-plan could 
be made up from Pl, 17 in B.C. H., LIX (1935). Finally, orienta- 
tion is of great importance in ancient town-planning as well as 
modern, and in another edition it is suggested that North be indi- 
cated on fig. 1 (Athens), fig. 6 (Priene), and fig. 24 (Megalopolis). 

How the Greeks Built Cities should have a wide sale. To the 
archaeologist it offers an excellent compendium of archaeological re- 
search in the last half-century. Its use should be even greater to 
teachers and students of classical literature, since it presents to 
them, in pleasant readable form, the setting of ancient Greek life. 
Many years spent in thoughtful study of the Greek city and its 
evolution have led Wycherley to the following conclusion: “ The 
essential link lies in this—the architecture of the Greek city grew 
out of the needs, ways of life, traditions and ideas of its citizens, 
and followed these at every point, without pursuing the artificial 
and the extravagant.” We may hope that modern architects and 
town-planners will give this book their earnest attention. 

The price, quoted at $4.50 in this country, is listed in Great 
Britain at 12s., 6d. 

J. H. Youna. 
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HeEnrica Matcovati. Imperatoris Caesaris Augusti operum frag- 
menta. 3rd ed. Turin, G. B. Paravia & Co., 1948. Pp. lx + 178. 
Lire 820. (Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum Paravianum.) 


When in 1921 Enrica Malecovati printed a text of the Res Gestae, 
the epistles, the fragments from the orations and other writings of 
Augustus, again in 1928 when she published a second edition aug- 
mented by edicts, decrees, and a collection of memorable remarks 
(dicta et apophthegmata), the offering was well received and the 
care highly praised. The same scholar has now brought out a third 
edition in which she has made some, for the most part, minor 
revisions and brought her footnotes up to date. The most important 
revisions will be found in the text of the Res Gestae, which has 
benefited from W. Weber’s new readings of the Greek text of the 
Monumentum Ancyranum and from H. Volkmann’s edition in the 
Jahresbericht, Supplementband 276 (1942). Of course, the bibli- 
ography of the Cyrene Edicts—the senatus consultuwm is not included 
—has grown but without reaching A. Wilhelm’s “ Zu dem dritten 
der Edikte des Augustus aus Kyrene,”’ Wien. Anz., 1943, pp. 1-6. 
Among the new additions the most important texts are the famous 
Kaicapos (where the suggestion to emend 
should have been attributed to Franz Cumont) and above all the 
long Greek inscription concerning Seleucus of Rhosos (for which 
a glance at A.J. A., 1941, pp. 537-539 might have done no harm). 
Within the limitations of her plan the work has been very successful, 
and in the present scarcity of texts the publication of this inex- 
pensive and careful edition may be welcome even to those who neeu 
a broader collection. 

JAMES H. OLIVER. 
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